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ABSTRACT 

This six-chapter study provides a suaaary of active 
prograas that aia towards professional developaent of educational 
personnel, and it generates attributes of prograas of professional 
developaent that would distinguish teacher centers froa other types 
of prograas. Chapter one provides inf oraation regarding the 
historical background of teacher centers, in-service prograas in 
other countries, and origins of the teacher center concept* Chapter 
two presents the following inforaation: a) the conceptual base on 
which the three populations were developed and the saapling 
procedures used in each case, b| the processes used for the 
developaent of the instrument, c) data collection procedures, and d) 
plans for the analysis of the data. Chapters three through six 
discuss deaography, nature of prograas, adainistration and 
governance, and finance. Chapter seven highlights the iaportant 
findings to provide helpful inforaation for future program 
development. The authors conclude that children should continue to be 
the priaary focus of teacher centers and that the centers should be 
evaluated by aeasuring their iapact on the lives of children. A 
19-iten bibliography is included, and complete data returns are 
appended. (PD) 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION TO TEACHER CENTERS 



Much has been written In the recent past about 
(lie need for a new approach to schooling. It 
Is not just the radicals who are concerned; 
even conservative observers ... are aware 
of the alterations made necessary by the age 
that is dawning . . . 

What Is crucial, therefore. Is that w€ antici- 
pate what lies ahead and begin now to iMuke the 
necessary preparations. The professional 
development of the teacher . . . seems to be 
a central element in this preparation. . . . 
[Rubin. 1971. pp. 3-4]. 

The professional development of the teacher is not a new con- 
cept in American education. Traditional "inservice education" or 
"inservice traininq" of teachers "has existed almost as long as public 
education" (Collins. 1972. p. 2). Today, interest in the personal and 
professional development of educational personnel has greatly intensi- 
fied. One of the increasingly more popular concepts for inservice 
training is the teacher center. 

This study attempts to accomplish at least two objectives. 
The first is to provide a general summary of those active programs 
which have as their aim the professional development of educational 
personnel, thus fitting the loose nomenclature of "teacher center-type 
Since there is a growing interest in "educational renewal" it would be 
most beneficial for educators and the public to have some notion of 
what Is taking place in this arena, in order to pinpoint trends for 



further investigation and innMt»nier.tat1on. Not only were the authors 
Interested in what proqrams and activities exist but also in who is 
Involved in the proqrams (both sponsors and clients), who pays for 
the programs, and the fundi nq pattern of programs for professional 
development. The second aim of the study is to generate attributes 
of programs of professional development which would distinguish teacher 
centers from other types of pixgrams. It is not our Intention to 
develop the definition of teacher center but rather to explicate 
those features of programs which would indicate the difference 
between traditional inservice activities and the newer approaches to 
educational staff development. 

We believe that such a study can do more than simply compile 
a large amount of unused data. Rather the investigators anticipate 
that several recognizable benefits accrue from this effort. Among 
these is a documentation of the teacher center movement in the United 
States. Other countries have been using this vehicle for delivering 
proqrams aimed at the professional development of teachers over the 
past decade, and it seems important to analyze the degree to which 
American education is using ideas similar to and possibly borrowed 
from these other countries. Such information no doubt provides edu- 
cators in this country with a rich source of information as to what is 
being tried, what seems useful, and what can be added or substituted 
for that which is not useful or popular in our own centers. Toward 
this end we e-ivision our study as an important "first step" toward the 
development of instruments and tools which will allow program planners 
to develop meaningful and efficient programs of professional development 



for educational pcr«;onnel in the future. Yet there appears to be no 
one widely accepted definition of teacher center or teacher center- 
type rpe rat ions. 

"The teacher or te^Khpr center is one of the hottest educa- 
tional concepts on the scene today." say Schmleder and Yarger in a 
recent Journal of T^^aahsr Education (Spring 1974, p. 5) article. 
Although few will dispute thi^ statement many educators would be hard 
pressed to define a teacher/ teaching center to the satisfaction of 
most of their colleagues. Although such a term "ought to bring to 
mind a oen^ric concept complete with criteria so that one can dis- 
tinguish a teacher center from other [programs] ... all too fre- 
quently it elicits a very personalized definition. ..." (Yarger & 
Leonard. 1972, Appendix A). This is partly due to the fact that the 
concept, is not unique to American education and partly due to the con- 
cept's seeming plurality of historical antecedents within American 
education. An analysis of these two attributes Is essential to the 
creation of an rperational definition of teacher center for the pur- 
poses of this study. 

Historical Background 

From the start of public education the activities and educa- 
tional competence of the teacher have been the object of scrutiny, 
complaint, and regulation. In the beginning, the directors of teacher 
inservice training were generally the town fathers. Upon the appoint- 
ment of the schoolmaster or mistress, these public officials took pains 
to advise and direct the teacher regarding the values to be inculcated 
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in the town children, tir^^ i ra ining of teachers was primarily con- 
cerned with educational content rather than procedure, although 
affective procedures such as discipline were also considered Important. 
From this time until very recently, inservlce education has emphasized 
either content or procedure with little attention given to .integrating 
the two. 

A more formal type in?ervice education began to appear 
around the mid-nineteenth century, in the form of "Institutes" which 
"were designed to review and drill teachers In the elementary sub- 
jects ..." (Asher, 1967. p. 3). Such rudimentary programs were neces- 
sitated by a condition which Herman Richey (1957, p. 36) refers to as 
"The tremendous but largely unfulfilled need for even modestly educated 
and professionally trained teachers." 

Although these institutes remained in recognizable form as 
a major approach to teacher training for almost a century, other forms 
of teacher education began to take hold around 1880 and thereafter. 
By that time the period of high public concern about teacher incompe- 
tence seemed to significantly diminish. In addition, the Teachers' 
Institutes were not keeping up with the more modern educational needs 
of teachers. Many participants found them to be boring and repetitive. 
Consequently, newer approaches to inservice education were beginning 
''0 appear and become popular. 

Teachers' Reading Circles (Asher, 1967), university and normal 
school sponsored summer schools (Asher, 1967; Tyler, 1971), and exten- 
sion courses (Asher, 1967) began to fill some of the void left by the 
increasingly irrelevant institutes. Reading circles were aimed at 
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motivating teachers to contin.? their own education through the reading 
and discussing of "books of literary merit" with colleagues. The more 
formal sunmer schools and extension courses provided the teacher with 
a more cosmopolitan view of edijcation and eudcational concerns. These 
last two modes also provided the teacher with college credit. Even so. 
many teachers in the early part of the twentieth century did not possess 
a college degree or post high school diploma (a situation revisited by 
American education shortly after World War II). 

From 1900 until approximately 1930 a major thrust of Inservlce 
programs was toward "filling qaps in college degree requirements" 
(Tyler. 1971. p. 10). Consequently, very little was done during this 
time to help teachers meet specific classroom related instructional 
problems. The emphasis was clearly on quantitative rather than quali- 
tative standards. However, the 1930's brought a drastic change of 
focus in educational standards as it had brought on a drastic change 
in the economic standard of most Americans. 

Inservlce education of teachers took on a new emphasis and a 
whole new appearance during the twenty years spanning the Great Depres- 
sion. World War TI, and the Post-War years. During the early 1930's 
economic conditions were so bad and job opportunities so limited that 
students stayed in school whenever possible, but the curriculum was 
not adequately vocationally relevant. Consequently, educational reform 
was a very serious economic necessity. According to Ralph Tyler (1971). 

The differentiating characteristics of in- 
service education during the period arose from 
the primary concern of developing curricula and 
educational procedures that would better serve 



youth under the ccnfH tions of the day. This 
Involved new approaches to curriculum bulld- 
Inq, the identification of new content, the 
development of new instructional materials, 
the discovery of new teaching- lea ring pro- 
cedures, and the education of teachers to 
understand and to conduct new programs effec- 
tively . . . [p. ]1 ], 

While the reform involved educators from all levels of the field 
(university professors, state education specialists, school adminis- 
trators, and teachers), most inservlce education progress resulting 
from these efforts still provided a molding rather than a facilitating 
experience for teachers. This, despite the fact that one of the major 
vehicles to come out of the studies and projects (principally, the 
Eight-Year Study) was the Workshop, a somewhat teacher centered approach 
which brought together teachers and curriculum specialists to develop 
Instructional units, resource guides, and curriculum evaluation devices 
Intended for use by schools across the nation. Although the intention 
of these workshops was to involve the classroom teacher more fully and 
on a wider scale In the development of educational programs, only 
recently do we have reason to suspect that such Is actually happening 
to any large degree. Nevertheless, the workshop Idea and the lessons 
it taught regarding constructive involvement of teachers in attacking 
real educational problems was an Important step in the development of 
the inservlce concept. 

In the past twenty-five years inservlce education has been 
revisited by past concerns and thrusts while at the same time developing 
In new ways. Around 1950 the schools began to feel the strain of the 
post-war baby boom. The tremendous Increase In school population 



required emergency measures, particularly in the staffing of class- 
rooms. Many teachers werr hired who did not possess a complete 
college education, much less the requirements for certification. 
Consequently, inservice education found Its primary activity to be 
that of providing for completion of degree and certification require- 
ments, at least until the early 1960*s. 

While the schools were still feeling the effects of the drastic 
increase in population, the launching of Sputnik threw American schools 
Into another crisis. The Russian space activities brought heavy Indict- 
ment from the public against the American educational system. Science 
and mathematics programs were widely criticized. The result was the 
development of national curriculum projects for school science and the 
development of what has come to be known as the "New Math." These 
projects were generally centered at large universities across the nation 
and only minimally involved the classroom teacher. Inservice programs 
during most of the 1960's, therefore, were designed to assist teachers 
in developing the attitudes, skills, and understandings necessary to 
implement these packaged programs. 

Toward the latter half of the decade similar projects for 
English and the social studies were also launched but with considerably 
less enthusiasm and concentrated effort than was the case with the 
sciences and mathematics. Nevertheless, most of the 1960's saw the 
professional development of teachers revert to a focus on molding 
teachers to fit the nation-wide curricula, a focus which dominated the 
field just thirty years earlier. 
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While credential ing and standardization of curriculum seem 
to have been the major thrust of professional development programs 
since World War II, other ideas and emphases were developing as well. 
Some of these would begin ti profoundly change inservice teacher edu- 
cation by the 1970* s. Probably the most popular and yet controversial 
among these was (and is) the Teacher Center. 

Inservice Programs In Other Coun tries 

Centers outside the United.S^tates* (British teachers* centers, 
centers in the Netherlands, or the education centers of Japan) gener- 
ally have a rather simple and straightforward historical background 
which lends to consistency of definition. These centers typically 
have a definite beginning, not only in time, but in content area or 
major educational field. And they have a somewhat uniform development 
within each particular country. In fact, when educators in each of these 
countries talk to each other about centers, though they may use a dif- 
ferent term than we do, they know what each is talking about. 

In England, teachers' centers grew rather spontaneously out 
of the frustrations British teachers were having in the early 1960's 
with the Nuffield Curricula in math and science. The Nuffield Founda- 
tion, shortly after the Sputnik launching, funded projects designed 
to produce new programs of education to meet the technological challenge 
from the East. These new programs were general guides for teachers 
concerning mathematics and science teaching. As teachers began to 
coirmunicate to each other about their frustrations with the guides, 
they found places to meet over tea and plan together. These meeting 

*f1ajor portions of the following five pages have been adapted 
from Albert J. Leonard, "Teacher Centers: Where Do They Come From 
and Why?" (1974). 
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places (Teachers' Centers) became more widespread and institutionalized. 
They became increasingly successful in solving their teaching problems 
this way. 

In Holland, teacher centers grew out of an attempt to combine 
the resources of the three education factions in that country— Catholic, 
Protestant, and State. The organization which emerged shortly after 
World War II was called the Central Pedagogic Institute, a national 
center interested primarily in elementary educatiOiv Unfortunately, 
this central institute was far removed from the rea' ty of regional 
and local needs. In the early 1960's, therefore, regional and local 
centers were instituted with national funds. The regional centers grew 
out of a need for depositories of curriculum resources and for "help in 
developing answers to intractable pedagogic questions" (Bailey, 1972, 
p. 3). The local advisory bureaus, on the other hand, grew out of wide- 
spread interest in achievement and ability testing. Only recently have 
they begun to take on the curriculum development thrust most typical of 
the centers of Great Britain and Japan. 

The Japanese centers, quite like the British counterpart, had 
a grassroots beginning. Thirty or forty years ago teachers in Japan, 
particularly science teachers, began to get together in houses, at 
school, or elsewhere in general groups called "study circles" (DeVault, 
1974). As teachers' needs and technological advances increased, these 
small circles needed more formalized accommodations, complete with 
laboratories, libraries and equipment storage areas. In time, these 
formalized "centers" became popular throughout the country and today 
every prefecture has an "Education Center" where research and inservice 
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education is carried on. Although these centers began as science 
centers, 1 day many of the centers include work in most curriculum 
areas. 

Origins of the Teacher Center Concept 

Quite unlike "centers" in these three countries, teacher 
centers in American education are not so clearly defined. Depending 
on one's concept of "Teacher(s' )/Teaching Center," the historical ante- 
cedents can be traced back twenty-five years (Flowers, 1943), ten years 
(AACTE. 1964). five years (Bosley, 1969; Smith, 1969). three years 
(Bailey, 1971). or even one year ago (NEA, 1972). Some rather specific 
origins seem to be: 

1 • Post-world War ]± laboratory schools . Several educators 
have indicated their belief that some centers are no more than "lab 
schools" with a new name. Particularly noted among these type centers 
have been those which deal exclusively or almost exclusively with 
preaevvias teacher education. These centers often go by the name 
Teacher Education Centera. 

2. State and Federal legislation of the 1960's and early 
1970's . The Kanawha Valley Multl- Institutional Teacher Education 
Center (MITEC) is one center, now independent of federal funds or 
enactments, which traces Its origins to the Multi-State Teacher Educa- 
tion Project (M-STEP) and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. Tii'e V. In New York State, for example, agencies known as 
Boards of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) have been legis- 
latively instituted to improve educational offerings to students within 
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local educational *jf»ncy reriM -. Recently, centers in the form of 
consortia relationships havp been leqislatively prescribed in Florida. 

3' Cries of o utra ge a_t American education in both the pro- 
fessional and popular 1 iterature of the 1960's and 1970'_s. One does 
not need to go into the lony list of books, papers, and foundation 
reports attacking education and the training of teachers with which 
the reader is all too familiar. Suffice to say that some centers have 
developed out of the community, in an attempt to bring all persons con- 
cerned with education into educational reform: parents, students, teach 
err,, and other comrrunity participants. Teachers Inc. in New York City, 
is but one example of a center which finds its origin principally in 
cooperation between parents and teachers. 

4. National and State offices of education study groups , 
commissions , and mandates. The New York State Board of Regents' man- 
date for competency-based teacher education programs carries with it 
the requirement that local education agencies, teachers, and community 
representatives be involved in developing newly approved programs. 
Many see in this mandate the implication that teacher education and 
re-education in New York State must be a "center"-type program. 

The Appalachian Training Complex, Appalachian State University, 
Boone, North Carolina, is an example of a center developed in coopera- 
tion with Task Force '72 of the U. S. Office of Education. Task Force 
'72 "spent twelve months brainstorming with leading educators about the 
needs of national educational leadership" (Schmieder & Hollowensak, 
1972, p. 78). The leading suggestions for resolution of our most 
pressing national problems posed by the Task Force implied the need 
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for cooperation amm interested parties in the development of educa- 
tion and teacher education programs. 

6. And certainly n£t least among these. ih£_ profeaeionat 
,--du(yator'6 "in Thc_ <Tetd, " fither individually or through various 
professional oroani zations, educators are talcing (often demanding) 
the responsibility for their own personal and professional growth and 
development. In many cases this "personal responsibility" approach 
to education and re-education is based on teachers training each other, 
much in the tradition of the British Teachers' Centers. In the Prince- 
ton (New Jersey) Regional School District, "The Wednesday Program" pro- 
vides for inservice programs and activities one afternoon per week 
(students are sent home early) jcr the entire staff on a voluntary 
basis. Another example is Unity. Maine's District #3 which has gone 
to a four-day school week for students, leaving Fridays as inservice 
days for teachers. A third example is the Scarsdale (New York) 
Teachers' Center which is a center negotiated into the teachers' con- 
tract by the Scarsdale Teachers' Association. 

Sui' vnary and Def i ni tion 

From the foregoing, one might be tempted to conclude that the 
teacher center movement has suffered the typically American "Bandwagon 
Effect" which can be characterized by: "call it whatever is popular, 
but do your own thing, in your own way." Based on this information the 
investigators offer the following g«ineral definition merely as a tempor 
ary "handle" which could be used in order to fulfill our request for 
assistance: 



A place or places where a program exists that 
offers educatiorici] personnel (inservice teach- 
ers, preservicG teachers, administrators, para- 
professionals, etc.), the opportunity to share, 
to have access to a wide range of resources, 
and to receive training. [See Appendix A.] 

lizing this definition for the purposes of data collection allows 
investigation into: 

1. The nature of teacher center-type operations; 

2. The extent of teacher center- type operations; and 

3. The place of teacher centering In the provision 
of inservice training. 



CHAPTER II 
METHODOLOGY 

The Teacher Center Study Project involved two discrete phases. 
Phase I was a descriptive study of the status of Teacher Center-type 
ind inservice activities in the United States. Phase II of the study 
included eight analytical site visits to exemplar programs, reported 
in case study fashion. This chapter will focus exclusively on Phase I. 
with Phase II reported independently in a separate volume. 

The chapter will be divided into four basic sections. The 
first will deal with the conceptual base upon which the three popula- 
tions were developed, as well as the sampling procedures used in each 
case. Second, the processes used for the development of the instru- 
ment will be presented. Subsequent to that, the data collection pro- 
cedures will be detailed, and finally, the plans for the analysis of 
the data will be presented. 

Population D evelopment and Sampling Procedures 

When the name "Teacher Center" is used, it is unclear whether 
a school system, a university, some combination of the two. or even a 
totally independent institution is involved. The same problem is 
encountered when the discussion centers on inservice training, teacher 
skill development, or any other of a myriad of names used to describe 
teacher education beyond the basic preservice program. This problem 
presented a dilemma for the investigators in this study since we needed 
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to know who should receive cur nuestlonwlre. (tony possible recipi- 
ents were considered. Obviously, school systems »nd colleges and 
universities were involved in the types of progran,s we were interested 
1n investigating. However, state departments of education were also 
involved, as were teachers associations and. to s<m extent, various 
federal agencies and philanthropic organizations. It was finally 
decided that we must focus on those institutions where the great 
majority of programs would be organized and housed. Consequently, 
the decision was n»de net to make Inquiries of state departioents of 
education, teachers associations, federal agencies, and so on. We 
would focus on two populations-public school systems in the United 
States, and colleges and universities that were Involved with the 
training of teachers. The public school population was defined by 
the directories solicited from each state department of education, while 
the college and university population was defined as all teacher train- 
ing institutions listed as numbers or associate members of the AAaE in 

the 1972 directory. 

!t then became evident that we should identify those sites 
where significant teacher center-type or inservice activities were 
occurring. Consequently, a third or "select" population was identi- 
fied. This population was identified by first asking each state depart- 
n^nt of education to name a contact person for our project, and then 
asking each of these contact representatives to nominate any institu- 
tion, school system, university, or other "place" that was involved 
in the types of activities we were interested in studying. He pro- 
vided each contact person with a brief description of such activities 



and also asked a qroupof educators that we knew were familiar with 
•c-acher centers to nominato exemplary programs. The list of contact 
persons, educators, and the descriptive letter can be found in 
Appendix B. 

In order to augment the list of programs, we sent the nomin- 
ated agency an identical letter asking for their nominations. This 
process was continued until the nominations tended to be repetitive, 
and until the questionnaires had to be mailed. In total, 203 differ- 
ent sites were nominated. The list of nominated sites can be found 
in Appendix C. 

No claim is made that the 203 nominated institutions consti- 
tute a total population of all places that are actually leaders in th 
teacher center or in service movement. Because we defined teacher 
centers so generally, there can be little doubt that many worthy 
institutions simply have not come to our attention. Consequently, wc 
consider the 203 nominated institutions as only a biased sample of a 
total population which we cannot define precisely. Hereafter, these 
are referred to as the "select" sample. 

Forty-seven states responded to the request for state direc- 
tories. Hawaii was not included in the sample because of the unique 
state school system which exists there. We were unable to secure 
state directories from either California or Texas. Consequently, 
school districts in those three states were not included in the sampl 

Since each state has a unique way of organizing their school*; 
some problems were encountered in identifying discrete school systems 
While this situation occurred in only a minority of the states in th • 
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sample. U is Imp-irtant to r-re that other researchers might have 
Identified the systems differently. Appendix D lists the states 
where decisions had to be nade concerning the method for defining 
a school district. The mpthod used in each case is also included. 

Table 1 presents the population s1ze» sample size, and rate 
of response for the mailed questionnaires which constituted Phase I 
of the study. The school system sample was obtained by using a 
table of random numbers. The selection procedure included replace- 
ment, so a larger initial sample was drawn. The sampling procedure 
was terminated when tho desired 10 per cent figure was obtained. 

The university/college sample was easier to obtain. There 
are 856 institutions listed in the AACTE 1972 directory, either as 
members or as associate members. Inasmuch as the project funds provided 
for a large portion of these to be included In the study, a two-thirds 
sample size was selected. The sample was obtained by eliminating every 
third entry in the directory. The institutions are listed alphabetically, 
by state. The use of this procedure ensured that no bias could be 
introduced Into the selection of the sample. 

The third sample, which we label as the "select sample," 
was obtained by listing each institution, agency, or program which 
was brought to our attention. Again, it should be stressed that this 
sample actually represents a population that we cannot Identify. Con- 
sequently, data gathered in regard to this special group must be inter- 
preted with great caution. 



IS 



Table 1 

POPULATION SIZE» SAMPLE SIZE. AND RATE OF RESPONSE 
FOR PHASE I MAILED QUESTIONNAIRE 



Population 
Label 



Population 
Size 


Sample Size 


Number of Ques- 
tionnaires Re- 
turned and Per- 
centage of 1 
Sample 1 


Returned Question-I 
naire as a Per- | 
centage of Popu- | 
tation 1 


11,200 


1,119 (10%) 


272 (24.3%) 


2.28T 


856 


571 (67%) 


224 (39.2%) 


24.3°/ 


N.A. 


203 (N.A.) 


102 (50.2%) 


N.A. 



School Systems 

Universities/ 
Colleges 

Select 
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When the satiiplos were selected, a package was put together 
which included a cover letter, a pre-stamped return envelope, the 
(tiiestionnaire ana a blank r.nli.-.q label which the respondent could 
fill out if an abstract of t!ie study was desired. The questionnaires, 
which were produced by The Ootical Scanning Corp., were dark mark coded 
with a consecutive numbering system. As the mailing labels were 
attached to each mailing envelope and the envelope was stuffed, the 
coded number was recorded for each site, thus enabling us to know not 
onlv ho'.'.' many had responded, but also who had responded. 

The questionnaire pacKaqes were addressed to either the super- 
intendent of the school system, the dean of the college (department 
chairman if no college of education existed), or to the project director 
in the case of the nominated sample. The 1,893 packages were mailed 
first class on April 30, 1973. 

As the questionnaires were returned, records were maintained 
so that at any given time one could check to see which sites had not 
responded. It was decided that at the end of one month, it was likely 
that if a site had not responded, either the questionnaire had been 
lost, discarded or ignored. Consequently, at that time, a reminder 
letter -as sent to those sites from which no response had be ^ i 
received. It is impossible to know exactly what effect the reminder 
letter mijnt have had, as one cannot know whether a response which came 
in shortly after it was sent was in fact a response to the original 
request or a response to the reminder. Suffice it to note that like 



the oriyindl "flurry" of retp:-»ses that occurred after the question- 
naire was sent out, a second "flurry" took place within two weeks 
after the reminder letter wds sent out. A third letter was sent out 
the last of June. There was nc identifiable response to the second 
reminder letter such as there had been to the first. No additional 
attempts were made to solicit responses after June 30, 1973. 

The differential response rates noted in Table 1 require some 
discussion. Probably the most significant weakness of a mailed ques- 
tionnaire is that the researcher is at the mercy of people he does 
not usually know, depending on them to be willing to take the time 
and to expend the energy to respond. This problem becomes more 
significant when the questionnaire is not only asking for opinion, 
but also for concrete data which require the respondent to gather 
some information prior to completing the questionnaire. The only 
strategies which could be used in an effort to enhance the response 
rate was to design an instrument which could be completed in forty- 
five minutes or less, and to offer the respondent an abstract of the 
final report. 

Moser and Kalton (1972) clearly point out the danger of 
attempting to generalize from a limited response rate no matter how 
well the population is defined and the sample selected. It is with 
this limitation well in mind that the following response rates are 
presented. 

There were 1,119 questionnaires sent to public school systems 
in 47 states. The total response numbered 272, which represented 
24.3 per cent of the sample. Fifteen of the questionnaires were 
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returned either blank, or with the notation that the respondent either 
could not or would not respond. Thus the fina] useable response figure 
was 257 representing 22.9 per cent of the sample. Although better than 
three-fourths of those sampled did net respond, it should still be 
noted that the response does represent 2.28 per cent of the school 
systems which defined our population. However, no generalizations 
should be made with certainty based on our response rate. 

The University/College response rate was somewhat higher. Out 
of the 571 queries sent, we received 224 responses representing 39.2 
per cent of the sample. Sixteen of the responses were totally blank, 
or with a notation stating that the respondent either could not or 
would not respond, leaving a total of 208 useable responses, repre- 
senting 36.4 per cent of the sample. This figure also represents 24.3 
per cent of the defined population. It is suspected that this higher 
response rate can be attributed to a combination of factors, including 
more natural interest in any phase of toacher education, a recent inter- 
est in the education of experienced teachers, and a high degree of 
sensitivity to the political and funding aspects of demonstrable efforts 
in this area. Colleges and universities view inservice education as 
a primary function, while school systems are more likely to view 
teacher education as an ancillary function, with the education of 
children as the primary reason for their existence. 

Two hundred three questionnaires were sent to those nominated 
as institutions and agencies offering exemplary programs. In some 
cases these were independent agencies not affiliated wrth either a 
school system or a university. Because the questionnaire was developed 
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for use with the two major population samples, school systems and 
coneqes/universities, many of the items were simply not appropriate 
for these alternative programs. In spite of this, 102 responses were 
received, representing 50.2 per cent of the sample. Five were totally 
blank, leaving 97 useable responses representing 47.7 per cent of the 
sample. It is not surprisinn that the highest response rate was 
obtained from this sample, as in each case, the sites were nominated 
on the basis of a perceived interest or activity in the teacher center 
or inservice area. 

Instrument Development 

Subsequent to the acceptance of the proposal for this research 
project, a detailed concept paper was developed (see Appendix A). 
Briefly, the problem was defined, a definition was established, organ- 
izing variables were presented, and the methodology was specified. 
The organizing variables focused on the factors deemed significant 
to the researchers at that point In the development of the project. 
The intent of the concept paper was to provide a basis for others to 
respond to the general direction whi<^h the project was taking. 

A list of acknowledged experts in the area of teacher centers 
and inservice education was compiled. These educators were asked to 
read Che concept paper and to offer constructive criticism. This list 

included: 

1. Ms. Kathy Adams. USOE 

2. Dr. Stephen Bailey, Syracuse University 

3. Dr. Thomas Clayton, Syracuse University 



4. 


Dr. 


Jdmc<s Collins, Syracuse University 


5. 


Dr. 


Robert Houston, University of Houston 


6. 


Dr. 


David Marsh, Contemporary Research Corporation 


7. 


Ms. 


Marqaret Knifpel, National Education Association 


8. 


Ms. 


Mary Murphy, Scholastic Magazine 


9. 


Dr. 


Donald Orlowsky, University of South Florida 


10. 


Dr. 


Richard Saxe, University of Toledo 


1 1 • 


Dr. 


Alan Schmieder, USOE 


12. 


Dr. 


James Steffensen. Teacher Corps. USOE 


13. 


Dr. 


Albert Teich, Syracuse University 


14. 


Dr. Richard Watson, Oakland Schools, Pontlac. 

Michigan 



The valuable criticism generated by the concept paper formed the basis 
for the first of several generations of items for the final survey 
instrument. Each time a new section of the instrument was completed, 
it was circulated to selected staff members at Syracuse University for 
comment. With each stage in this process, the instrument became more 
precise. When the final copy was ready for field testing, there were 
four sections (Demography, Program, Administration and Governance, and 
Finance), and thirty-nine separate items. Many of the items were 
really several questions with a common stem. Between 90 and 100 
separate pieces of ..iformation were requested depending on whether 
the respondent represented a school system, or a university, and 
whether certain key questions were answered which led to more delaileu 
queries . 



While still in typewritten form. the_^uestionnaire was sub- 

. " "1. 

jected to several mini-field tests. In each instance, a project 
staff member would convene a very snail group of educators whose posi- 
tions were similar to those of the proposed respondents (school and 
college administrators). These groups (ranging from 1 to 4) would 
respond to the questionnaire with no help from ^he staff member. Sub- 
sequent to that, a discussion of the items would be held. The discus- 
sion focused on the clarity and substance of the items, the ease or 
difficulty of responding, as well as whether there were political or 
psychological reasons for not responding. The information and assis- 
tance generated from these sessions were invaluable in the formulation 
of the final instrument. It should be added that the project staff 
did, in the final questionnaire, include a small number of the items 
which had been deemed "difficult" by the field test respondents. In 
each case, the decision to include these items was made with the full 
recognition that they might not generate the desired information. 
The requested data, however, were deemed valuable enough to warrant 
the attempt. 

The final stage of the instrument development process involved 
working with a consultant from the Optical Scanning Corporation. At 
this point the typewritten questionnaire was translated into a form 
which could be read by optical scanner yet maintained the integrity 
of the questionnaire. The final copy of the instrument can be found 
in Appendix E. 
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A nalysis of the Qata 

The data will be reported in a descriptive mode. These data 
will be presented for all three samples so that comparisons can be 
made. For the sake of eccnony and understanding, related information 
will be reported together whenever it is possible. In some cases, the 
questionnaire did not generate enough useable data to warrant compila- 
tion and reporting. Therefore, some items will not be represented in 
this report. 

The data will be presented with the Intent of locating signifi- 
cant variables ^nth'n the three samples warranting closer examination. 
Whenever such variables occur, inferential techniques will be considered 
to assess their significance. It should be noted, however, that neither 
time nor the funding constraints of this project allow for an extensive 
analysis of these data. Consequently, the data will be made available 
to others interested in pursuing questions which arise, in the hopes 
of finally obtaining all of the worthwhile information involved. The 
project staff will, of course, continue to work with the data as time 
permits after the conclusion of the project. 



CHAPTER in 
DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 



Each of the next four chapters represents a particular content 
area addressed by the survey. These areas are: Demographic (Chap- 
ter III); Nature of Programs (Chapter IV); Administration and Governance 
(Chapter V); and Finance (Chapter VI). The contents of these chapters 
provide only a summary of all data. The complete data returns can be 
found in Appendices F and G.* Every item in the survey was responded 
to by varying percentages of the total number of respondents from each 
sample. Thus an item may have been responded to by 90 per cent of the 
total respondents of a particular sample. Where the item respondent 
percentage falls below 75 per cent, this fact is so noted in the table 
and the descriptive comments. 

D emography 

A small but important part of the survey tried to ascertain 
the demographic characteristics of the region and the institution in 
which teacher center or teacher center- type programs exist. 

Table 2 indicates that there is a tendency for such programs 
to be concentrated in rural areas if affiliated primarily with a 
school district and to be concentrated in more populated areas when 

*The coded data are in Appendix F, while the write-in data 
are in Appendix G. 
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Table 2 

Size OF COMMUNITY WHERE CENTER OR CENTER-TYPE 
PROGRAM IS LOCATED 

Sample 

School University Select 

{%) {%) i'^O 



Rural or town with less 
than 50,000 population 

Town with population 
greater than 50,000 

Suburb of larqer city 



Total of those 
responding 



Table 3 

VARIOUS DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICT RESPONDENTS 

Sample 



School Select* 
{%) {%) 

Number of Children Served 

Less than 500 17.1 2.1 

500 to 5,000 61.1 20.8 

Greater than 5,000 21.8 77.1 

Grade Levels Served 

K - 12 ' 75.6 50.0 

Other 24.4 50.0 



Only 49.5 per cent of Select Sample identified themselves as 
directly serving children, i.e., as public school oriented; 47.4 per 
cent identified themselves as university affiliated. 



80.4 51.2 32.3 

5.5 41.0 55.7 

14.1 7.8 11.1 

100.0 100.0 99.1 
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they are affiliated with a colTeqe or university. Programs responding 
from the Select Sample are concentrated in urban areas. The reason 
for this may be that Select Sample programs enjoy a large degree of 
federal funding which often finds its way to the urban areas. 

The respondents from the school district sample were asked to 
indicate both the size of the student body served and the grade levels 
represented in the particular district. By far the greatest majority 
of school districts range in size from 500 to 5,000 (61.1 per cent of 
item respondents). In addition, those respondents from the Select 
Sample indicating their primary affiliation to be with school dis- 
tricts also rjported student body size from 500 to 5,000 as being in 
the majority (Table 3). Table 3 also indicates grade levels served 
by the School Sample and school district-affiliated Select Sample 
respondents. This item in the survey allowed the respondent to choose 
any one or all of five grade- range categories, the first of which was 
"Preschool, Kindergarten, or Grade 1 through Grade 3" and the last of 
which was "Post high school." Table 3 "other" refers to any response 
using a single category or a combination of categories not including 
choices A through D exclusively. The data show that school districts 
responding to the survey serve Grades K-12 inclusively in three- fourths 
of the cases, whereas Select Sample respondents affiliated with school 
districts serve this grade range in only half of the cases. It is pos- 
sible that Select Sample programs focus on specific themes or grade 

# 

levels, such as elementary programs, while school district programs 
would be more likely required to serve the entire district (usually 
K-12). 

ERIC 



Respondents from the co 11 eqe/ university sample were also asked 
various <iuestinns roqardinq institutional demography. These questions 
included 1) nature of the institution (public or private), 2) size of 
institutional enrollment. 3) nature of the education component of the 
Institution (school of education, division, or department, and 4) size 
of underqraduate and graduate education enrollment (Table 4). 

Among University Sample and Select Sample respondents who 
indicated their primary affiliation to be with a college or university 
the majority reported themselves to be public Institutions. Almost 60 
per cent of the University Sample indicated that they were a public 
institution whereas more than 80 per cent of the Select Sample respond- 
ing as a university or college program were public Institutions. In 
addition, total institutional enrollments of greater than 10,000 stu- 
dents were reported in the majority by Select Sample respondents, 
whereas total institutional enrollments for the majority of University 
Sample respondents were somewhat smaller, ranging from 1,000 to 10,000. 
These factors taken together seem to support the notion that private 
schools are typically smaller in size than public colleges or univer- 
sities and that being smaller they often do not have the requisite 
skills or resources with which to successfully compete for external 
support for teacher center or teacher center- type programs. This specu- 
lation seems to be supported by the data regarding nature of education 
component within the university or college. Select Sample respondents 
with their majority of public institutions and larger number of institu- 
tions with greater than 10,000 enrollment also indicate that a large 
majority have a school or college of education rather than a smaller 



Table 4 

VARIOUS DEMOfiRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
UNIVERSITY/COLLEGE RESPONDENTS 









Sample 






University 
(*) 


Select** 


Public 
Private 




58.0 
42.0 


80.4 
19.6 


Enrollment 
of Univer- 
sTty or 
College 


Less than 1 »000 . 

1.000 - 10,000 . 

Greater than 
10,000 


. 16.9 
. 60.7 

22.4 


6.3 
43.8 

50.1 


UUUvOL lUIIU 1 

Component 
within Uni- 
versity or 
"College 


School or college 
Smaller unit . . 


. 46.5 
. 53.5 


66.7 
33.5 


Graduate Edu- 
cation Enroll- 
ment of Univer- 
'■Ity or 
College 


n 

Less than 500 

Greater than 
500 .... 


* 1 D. u 

. 41.0 
. 44.3 


u. u 
40.9 

59.1 


Undergraduate 
Education 
Enrollment 
cTmHTveTTity 
or College 


0 . . . . 
Less than 500 

Greater than 
500 .... 


. 1.3 
. 44.8 

. 53.9 


2.8 
1S.4 

77.8 



Only 49.5 per cent of Select Sample identified themselves 
as directly serving children, i.e., as public school oriented; 
47.4 per cent identified themselves as university affiliated. 
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unit such as a division or department. University Sample respondents, 
on the other hand, have a niajority of "smaller unit" respondents which 
seems to be consistent with the more even match between public and 
private institutions and the generally smaller enrollment reported 
by respondents of this sample. Finally, education component enroll- 
ment, both graduate and undergraduate, as reported by universities and 
colleges In both the University Sample and the Select Sample are con- 
sistent with earlier statements regarding larger size of Select Sample 
respondents. Select Sample respondents, having reported a greater 
majority of public institutions and greater total institutional size 
operating a teacher center or teacher center- type program also have 
larger undergraduate and graduate enrollment than their University 
Sample colleagues. The Select Sample reports 77.8 per cent having 
an undergraduate enrollment of greater than 500 while only 53.9 of 
the University Sample reports this enrollment size. At tne graduate 
level the Select Saniple again reports a higher percentage of enroll- 
ment greater than 500 than do respondents of the University Sample. 



CHAPTER IV 
NATURE OF PROGRAM 



Survey questions regarding the nature of teacher center or 
teacher center- type programs fall into six categories. These cate- 
gories include 1) type of program, 2) incentives, 3) clients, 4) evalu- 
ation, 5) physical facilities and resources, and 6) names of programs. 

Type of Pr ogram 

Within the realm of" type of program" three questions were 
asked: Are program activities thematic, nonthematic, or both; What 
are the purposes of the teacher center or teacher center-type program 
activities, and; When do these program activities most typically occur? 

School district respondents see their programs as equally 
divided between those which have a specific thematic thrust and those 
which have proqrams sponsoring both thematic and nonspecific activities 
{ Table 5). University Sample respondents more often have prnnrams 
which provide both thematic thrusts and responsive, "nonspecific" 
activities. However, approximately 50 per cent of this sample have 
proqrams which are seen as eithc. thematic or nonspecific in nature, 
but not both. On the other hand, the majority of respondents from the 
Select Sample sponsor programs nonspecific in nature. 

School districts would be more inclined to provide programs 
having a particular focus, as defined by institutional goals and/or 
state mandates. In contrast. Select Sample programs, which are more 
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Table 5 



PROGRAMS HAVING SPECIFIC DIRECTION, 
NO SPECIFIC DIRECTION, OR BOTH 







Sampl e 






School 

(X) 


University 
(%) 


Select 

{%) 


Program has specific focus 


40.0 


24.9 


28.6 


Program provides no specific 


21.7 


29.7 


11.0 


Program has both thematic 
and "nonspecific" components. 


38.3 


45.4 


60.4 



ERIC 
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likely not to be t\cd to a • m m.- •/:>titution or agency would have 
greater latitude in proqram offerings. In fact, it can be assumed 
that many Select Sample pronrams were nominated because their pro- 
grams were more responsive to oducational needs of teachers. Thus, 
the greater likelihood amonq these proqrams to provide both thematic 
and nonspecific offerings seems consistent. 

Those programs which indicated that they provided a thematic 
approach to program activities were asked to indicate the topics of 
such activities. Although the topics covered innumerable areas of 
concern to educators, one particular topic stands out among all samples. 
Individualizing instruction, both in general and in relation to speci- 
fic content areas was most often cited. School Sample respondents 
indicated that this topic was part of the thematic activities in 
nearly 60 per cent of the cases. University Sample respondents cited 
this topic slightly less often (48.8 per cent), while Select Sample 
respondents were nost likely to indicate individualizing instruction 
as a major thrust of program activities (60 per cent). Classroom 
management and humanizing education were indicated by all three samples 
as major programmatic thrusts, while behavioral objectives appeared 
to be a major concern of School Sample respondents only. 

While topics concerning open classrooms were not indicated by 
the School Sample as a major prograrmatic thrust, it was a major topic 
amonq both University and Select Sample respondents, as was the super- 
vision of instruction. The development of learning packets (presumably 
in connection with individualizing instruction) was indicated by both 
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School District an<! ^>loct '^rv- ir vprnondents as a topic coverpd in 
many proc)rarr,s. 

These findinqs seem to indicate an overwhelming concern 
among educators for the processes of teaching/learning rather than 
for matters of content. Althouqh the process of education has 
suffered from neglect in the past, it is now receiving more attention. 
Where content is mentioned as j program topic, reading, mathematics, 
and science (including environmental education) are by far the most 
common areas of concern. Social studies and the humanities are still 
very scarce among topics of interest or concern in inservice or 
teacher center-type proqrams. Only in activities. which come under 
the general topic of Humanizing Education does there seem to be some 
concern for any content area outside of the math/science field. 

Table 6 presents the reasons offered by respondents for ini- 
tiating and maintaining a teacher center-type program. This item 
required the respondents to indicate the degree to which programs 
served four types of functions, including 1) the enhancement of skills 
for teaching children, 2) skill development for making materials, 
3) skill development in professional areas, and 4) recreational ,or 
social functions. All three sanples responded remarkably al ike, stating 
that they provided program activities designed primarily to enhance the 
skills for teaching children. Next, they indicated a very high per- 
centage of programs to enhance skills in curriculum and material 
development. Skill development in professional areas was a distant 
third, while very few of the respondents in any of the samples saw thei 
programs as serving a social or recreational function for clients. 
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Table 7 presents a suinnary of the data concerning the time 
of the day, week, or year when program activities are typically 
scheduled. Althouqh d11 samples indicate that the major portion of 
their program activities are scheduled during the academic year, only 
University Sample and Select Sample respondents indicate that a major 
portion of their progranming also takes place during the summer months. 
All three samples indicate that the second most popular time for pro- 
gram activities to be scheduled is during late afternoon and evening 
hours. Schools frequently do not have the financial support necessary 
to encourage program participation during the summer months, whereas 
universities often offer "for credit" activities which the participant 
can apply toward graduate degrees, certification, or salary increment. 
It must also be remembered that universities frequently generate 
revenue through tuition and fees, thus making it possible to offer 
programs within a greater variety of time slots. Select Sample 
respondents very often are affiliated with universities and there- 
fore also offer "credit" incentives to participants during the summer 
months while school districts typically do not. 

Incentives 

Another aspect of the program offered in teacher centers is 
that of incentives. What does the program offer to clients as an 
incentive to participate? These data are summarized in Tables 8 and 9. 
The summary in Table 8 suggests that school districts offer local 
credit toward salary increment less frequently than do University 
Sample and Select Sample respondents. Further examination of the data 
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shows that school districts use "released time" considerably more than 
Ho University Sample and Solect: S<iinple respondents. Consequently, one 
can speculate that school districts responding to this survey generally 
offer salary increment credit for program participation about as fre- 
quently as they use release time from regular responsibilities. The 
latter i«; an option, of course, that universities usually do not possess. 

What does it cost the client of teacher center or teacher 
center-type programs to participate in program activities? Table 9 
presents a data summary which suggests a rather unique response pat- 
tern. Generally, higher percentages were found in the "sometimes," 
"rarely," and "never" categories, rather than in the "always" and 
"usually" categories. Exceptions to this situation occur most drama- 
tically among the University Sample respondents. Developers of center 
or center- type programs sponsored by universities responding to this 
survey more often charge tuition to clients and clients are more often 
required to bear personal expenses such as babysitting, meals, and 
nileage. In fact, the data seem to indicate that costs to partici- 
pants of university-based center or center-type programs are greater 
than they are to participants of school-based programs. This 
phenomenon may be linked to the fact that participants of university- 
based programs ran obtain credits often leading to degrees and to 
certification. This is not true, of course, in school district-based 
programs and is true only of those Select Sample respondents whose 
programs are university-based. 
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Clientele 

Analyzing the ddta reqdrdinq proqram clientele turned up some 
discrepant information. One would expect the data surrwaries for pro- 
gram clientele (Tables 10 and 11) to supplement and supoort 
each other; in soimp cases however they contradicted each other. 

The data in Table 10 indicate that in all three samples, 
teacher center and teacher center-type program activities are designed 
most frequently for inservice teachers. In addition, administrators 
are the target population of programs in approximately 25-33 per cent 
of the respondent institutions in all three samples. The Select 
Sample respondents, however, provide program activities for para- 
professional and community people to a greater degree than do School 
Sample or University Sample respondents. This latter point may be 
explained by the possibility that Select Sample sites have a greater 
degree of federal funding (see Chapter VI) which frequently requires 
the involvement of community participants. University-affiliated 
center or center- type programs report that only 58.4 per cent fre- 
quently provide center or center-type programs for preservice teachers. 
One would expect that this sample would report a considerably higher 
incidence of program activities designed for this group. This figure 
could reflect the fact that many "after school" programs (which may 
well have been perceived as teacher center- type) are graduate programs 
with little or no provision for preservice teachers. 

A look at Table 11, which uses a percentage interval 
reporting mode, seems to contradict some of the data provided In 
Table 10. University Sample respondents and Select Sample respondents 
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appear to be less involved with inservice teachers, and much less 
involved with administrators, paraprofessionals , and community 
people than previously indicated (Table 10). This may well be 
related to the wording of the two items from which these data were 
gathered. Item 14 (reflected in Table 10) asked the question: "For 
whom are program activities designed?" In contrast, item 24 (re- 
flected in Table 11) asked: "How many of the various target role 
groups participate in the program activities?" Consequently, these 
items are essentially asking two very different questions. It is 
possible, from the data, to speculate that although it is relatively 
easy to design activities for various specific role groups, those 
role groups may not take advantage of the offerings designed for them, 
or may comprise a relatively minor program emphasis. In other words, 
even though Select Sample respondents reported that about half the 
time they usually or always served preservice teachers, this particu- 
lar role group most often only represented 20 per cent or less of 
their client body. 

Evaluation 

Because of the recent interest in evaluation, the investi- 
qators tried to obtain an estimate of the modes of evaluation, as 
well as the uses of evaluative data for judging individual teachers. 

The data suggest that by far the most commonly used evaluation 
procedures are the perceptions and opinions of program participants, 
implementers. and administrators. Standardized instruments are used 
infrequently by respondents in all three samples. However, University 

o 

ERIC 



Sample and Select Sample resoondentr. report the use of standard mea- 
sures more frequently thon do School Sample respondents. Select 
Sample respondents use external evaluation more frequently than do 
respondents of the other two samples; even this figure (13.5 per cent) 
however, is not unusual given the interest in objective evaluation 
and the large amount of federal monies going into many Select Sample 
programs (see Chapter VI). 

It is interesting that very few sites purport to use these 
data for the personal evaluation of any educational personnel. The 
summary provided in Table 13 suggests that evaluative data are 
typically used less than 10 per cent of the time for purposes relating 
to continued employment, salary increase, tenure, or other professional 
advancement of program personnel. University respondents seem to use 
such evaluative data slightly more often than do other respondents- 
This may be related to grades given ir. university-based program 
activities. Respondents from this sample may be more likely to 
indicate that they use evaluative measures for professional advance- 
ment if they believe that grades are related to promotion. 

Resources and Physical Facil ities 

The survey also sought to obtain information on materials, 
facilities, and resource personnel. First, respondents were asked if 
resources were "available to participants' independent of formal or 
planned activities." The intent here was to determine the flexibility 
of program administration. The data suggest that Select Sample respon- 
dents perceive these materials, facilities, and human resources is 
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available to participants more often than do the respondents in the 
other two sar.:nles. School districts least often allow materials, 
facilities, and resource personnel to be used independent of planned 
activities. However, in all three samples it was reported that these 
resources may be used outside formal program activities at least half 
the time. 

Second, information was solicited regarding the actual use of 
the materials, facilities, and resource personnel outside formal 
program activities. As with availability, the reported "informal" 
use was highest among Select Sample respondents and lowest among 
School Sample respondents. In all three samples, the reported use 
falls far below the reported availability. 

Data were also gathered concerning the site for program 
activities (see Table 14). All three sairples indicated that pro- 
grams most often take place in elementary or secondary schools 
(school district respondents, as one might expect, were highest in 
this regard). The high degree to which public school sites are 
reportedly used by University Sample and Select Sample respondents 
seems to suggest that the current emphasis on field-based program 
delivery has had an impact. 

The desirability of separate and permanent facilities often 
•arises when educators talk about teacher center- type programs (see 
Table 15). Data gathered in this study suggest that only Select 
Sample programs have permanent facilities to any large degree (50 
per cent). The School Sample least often reports separate permanent 
facilities. This is probably because the existing physical plant 
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is available during time when most program activities occur. The 
Select Sample probably uses permanent facilities most often because 
they are alternative programs, and must find a place to operate out- 
side the institutional mainstream. 

Names 

Programs aimed at professional development of educational per- 
sonnel seem to have taken on various names. Sometimes these names 
accurately denote what it is the program is trying to accomplish. 
Equally as often one would be hard pressed to guess what the name 
stands for. Recently, a preview of these various names was published 
in the Journal of Teacher Education (Spring 1974). The authors of the 
article. Allen A. Schmieder and Sam J. Yarger. summarized their findings 

in the following way: 

Probably no other new educational concept offers 
up such a rich array of names and acronyms as the 
teaching center. The most commonly used are teacher 
center, teaching center, learning center, teacher 
education center, staff development center, educa- 
tional cooperative, and training complex. Some of 
the more unusual are Community Clinic Learning 
Center, Project FAST (Federally Assisted Staff 
Training). Master Inservice Plan, Cooperative Pre- 
scriptive Teaching Program. Project Train. UNITE 
(United Neighborhoods in Teacher Education). 
C-Force Action Center (C for children, caring. ^ 
community). Project Interact, 'a place to learn, 
and MEIL (Movement to Encourage Improved Learn- 
ing). .. • [the] survey revealed no re than 200 
different titles for the '600 sites studied. This 
great variety is of course no accident as. with 
the best of American free enterprise, educators 
have designed programs that closely fit their own 
needs and local situations. In short, they are 
'doing their own thing' [pp. 5-6]. 



CHAPTER V 

CONSORTIA. GOVERNANCE. ADMINISTRATION AND PERSONNEL 

Another intent of this study was to learn something about the 
consortia, governance, administration and personnel of inservice or 
teacher center-type programs. This chapter will summarize the find- 
ings in this area. 

Consortia 

The general heading of governance includes, in this study, the 
notion of partnership and/or consortium relationships. Select Sample 
respondents indicate the highest degree of involvement with other 
institutions while school districts seem to be tna least frequently 
involved in partnerships and/or consortia (see iable 16). Just over 
half the University Sample respondents indicated involvement with other 
institutions. These data do not necessarily suggest University Sample 
and Select Sample respondents are "more modern" than school districts. 
Rather, one might alternatively interpret these data to suggest that 
whereas school districts already have clients for teacher center- type 
programs, "jniversities and independent operations rmet seek clients. 
One way to obtain clients is to establish a working relationship with 
a school district. Additionally, a greater proportion of Select Sample 
programs are operated with the aid of external funds which frequently 
require collaborative relationships between the various constituencies 
Involved. Thus, It may be that universities and independent centers 
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need school systems more than school systems need universities and 
Independent centers. 

Among all samples the most popular type of consortium arrange- 
ment is a partnership between college and school district (see Table 17). 
Few (14.3 per cent) school districts who responded are involved with 
more than two Institutions; the University Sample reports slightly 
higher figures and the Select Sample the highest. Among all three 
samples the third institution or agency was most typically one of 
the following four: state education department, an intermediate or 
regional education agency (possibly a BOCES); a professional organiza- 
tion; or. local private and parochial schools. Very few of the respondents 
of any sample involve a noneducational agency as a part of their partner- 
ship or consortium. When they do. school districts more typically 
involve mental health clinics or centers and universities and Select 
Sample respondents most often involve community individuals or com- 
munity agencies (such as Model Cities). 

Inservice and teacher center- type programs which involve two 
or more cooperating institutions may operate under varying kinds of 
agreements. Some programs are legally arranged through contracts, 
some by less binding but quite formal written agreements, and some on 
rather informal "gentlemen's agreements." Table 18 summarizes these 
data, suggesting that respondents from the School Sample and Select 
Sample prefer informal agreements, whereas University Sample respondents 
generally prefer formal written agreements. Although there is no over- 
whelming number of programs using legal contracts to bind partners, 
Select Sample respondents use this type of arrangement approximately 
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Table 16 

CONSORTIUM INVOLVEMENT OF TEACHER CENTER 
OR TEACHER CENTER-TYPE PROGRAMS 







Sample 






School 

{%) 


University 
{%) 


Select 

{%) 


Respondents seeinq their 

1 f wii w3 f u u 1 o 

consortium 


35.0 


55.3 


74.2 




Table 17 






INSTITUTION REPRESENTED IN CONSORTIUM OF TEACHER CENTER 
OR TEACHER CENTER- TYPE PROGRAM^ 






Sample 




Make-up of Consortia 


School 

it) 


University 

(%) 


Select 

(%) 


Public school plus 
university/college . , . 


33.0 


36.8 


41.7 


Public school, univer- 
sity/colleqe, plus 
other educational 
agency (SED, BOCES, 


14.3 


23.7 


30.6 


Publ ic school , uni ver- 
sity/college, other 
educational agency, 
plus other noneduca- 


4.4 


6.1 


6.9 



^Percentages do not equal 100 per cent because only signifi- 
cant combinations are included. See Appendix for complete item 
response. 
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25 per cent of the time. This may be due to the fact that universities 
often desire a cooperative arrangement more often than other types of 
institutions. This in turn may be linked to federal funf'ing require- 
ments or state mandates. Select Sample respondents may use legal con- 
tracts more often than the other respondents because of their involve- 
ment with institutions and agencies outside the field of education 
(welfare and business organizations). A large degree of financial 
support from federal and state grants may also necessitate legal con- 
tracts. 

Governance also includes "in house" administrative organiza- 
tions, such as advisory or policy boards. Table 19 reports that 37.2 
per cent of the School Sample respondents indicate that they have a 
board or council whose major function is making policy for the inser- 
vice or teacher center-type programs. This figure is rather low com- 
pared with University Sample and Select Sample respondents. University 
respondents report that just over 50 per cent have such policy boards, 
while the Select Sample respondents report the largest incidence of 
advisory policy boards (65.2 per cent). 

The role of these advisory or policy boards varies among the 
three samples as well as within any single sample (Table 20). "Advisory 
only" (i.e., not responsible for actual decision making or for day-to- 
day implementation of program activities) is reported highest among 
School Sample respondents. In contrast, when boards exist in the 
University and Select Samples, they are more likely to be policy 
making rather than advisory. This finding seems consistent with the 
way most analysts view the characteristics of the institutions involved. 
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Table 18 



TYPE OF AGREEMENT CONSTITUTING CONSORTIUM IN TEACHER CENTER 
OR TEACHER CENTER-TYPE PROGRAMS 






S a m p 1 e 






School 
(%) 


University 

(%) 


Select 

(%) 


On legal basis with con- 


14.4 


17.9 


25.3 


Formally with written 


23.3 


43.8 


29.3 


Informally through coopera- 


60.0 


36.6 


41.3 




2.2 


1.8 


4.0 


Table 19 

RESPONDENTS REPORTING SEPARATE GOVERNANCE BOARD FOR TEACHER 
CENTER OR TEACHER CENTER-TYPE PROGRAMS 






S a m p 1 e 






School 

{%) 


University 

{%) 


Sel ect 

(%) 


Respondents having board 
or council whose major 
purpose is working with 
inservice or teacher 
center- type programs. 


37.2 


50.6 


65.2 
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School boards expect school district administrators not to allow 
"others" to make Important decisions for them. Consequently, It seems 
natural that school districts would use such boards or councils as 
advisory organizations. University administrators (particularly in 
very large institutions) often find It Impossible to personally manage 
all the programs operating within their component of the institution. 
They seem more prone to delegate authority to middle management and 
faculty personnel. Secondly, university programs more often than 
school districts are part of a consortium arrangement which requires 
that a hoard consisting of representatives of all participating institu- 
tions be commissioned to make policy. In addition to these reasons, 
which apply to many Select Sample respondents, these latter respondents 
also are more likely to have policy-making boards or councils because 
federal and state grants often require parity among several distinct 
constituencies. 

The data summarized in Table 21 indicate the composition of 
advisory boards. In the School Sample, the combination of teachers 
and administrators is clearly the most popular advisory or policy 
board base; students, parents, and community agency representatives 
are often Included. In contrast. Select Sample as well as University 
Sample respondents report great diversity in the composition of their 
boards. The Select Sample respondents show a slight preference for 
an administrative plus teacher base. Both samples, however, report 
very high incidence of "third" or "fourth" party additions. 

School and University respondents are more likely to include 
teachers' association representatives on boards than are Select Sample 
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Table 20 

ROLE OF OOVERrmNCE BOARD IN TEACHER CENTER OR TEACHER 

CENTER-TYPE PROGRAMS 



Sample 

IchooT University Select 
{%) {%) {%) 





51.0 


50.2 


44.6 




20.0 


52.6 


50.8 


Administrative, implementa- 
tive (deals with routine 
day-to-day decisions) .... 


21.0 


7.2 


4.6 



Table 21 

ROLE GROUPS REPRESENTED ON BOARDS OF TEACHER CENTER 
OR TEACHER CENTER-TYPE PROGRAMS 







S a m p 1 e 






School 

w 


University 
(%) 


Select 

(%) 


Institutional administrator*; 


6.2 


10.8 


14.1 


Administrators and teachers . 


37.1 


14.0 


10.9 




4.1 




6.3 


Administrators, teachers, and 
teachers association repre- 


11.3 


11.8 


6.3 


Various other combinations 
Including above roles plus 
studenlb, student teachers, 
parents and/or community 
agency representatives . . . 


41.3 


63.4 


62.4 
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respondents. It may be that Select Sample respondents, even though 
often required to include various role groups on such boards, include 
individual teachers instead of organization representatives. This in 
turn may be due to the fact that at least some of the Select Sample 
respondents are independent of any ties to a school system or uni- 
versity. Since established Institutions are more susceptible to the 
political pressures of teacher organizations, they are more likely to 
include them on advisory or policy boards. Other possible combinations 
which were reported by respondents included students, student teachers, 
parents and/or community agency representatives as well as adminis- 
trators, teachers, and teachers' association representatives. Although 
no single combination was reported with high frequency, most boards are 
typically made up of administrators, teachers and teachers association 
representatives with a smattering of students, parents and community 
agency participants. 

Governance 

Regardless of the sample, full time inservice or teacher center- 
type program administrators are not in the majority. Only 13.2 per 
cent of School Sample respondents indicate that they have a full time 
administrator or coordinator for their programs. University Sample 
respomlt^nts are almost three times higher with 36.1 per cent reporting 
a full time program administrator. Understandably, Select Sample 
respondents Indicate the highest incidence of having a full time 
center or program administrator but even this (46.3 per cent) is not 
a majority figure. 



Table 22 summarizes the data concerning the amount of time 
part-time administrators devote to inservice or teacher center- type 
program administration. School Sample respondents indicate that their 
preference Is for a less than quarter-time administrator while 
Select Sample respondents most typically have half-time adninistrators. 
University Sample respondents fall somewhere between these two. The 
extremely high percentage of less than quarter- time program adminis- 
trators ariong School Sample respondents suggests that this job may 
often be the lesser part of the person's administrative role. 

Among the titles which describe the chief program adminis- 
trator one finds a variety among School Sample respondents and rela- 
tively few among respondents of the other two samples. This seems to 
be consistent with remarks made earlier regarding the degree of less 
than quarter-time administrators among the various samples. School 
districts have a greater amount of "less than quarter time" adminis- 
trators devoted to program administration suggesting that the job is 
included as an "add on" to some already existing job descriptions. 
Titles ranne all the way from superintendent through vice principal 
and finally to teacher or librarian among School Sample respondents. 
The most common title used by University and Select Sample respondents 
is director or coordinator, suggesting that this person probably 
devotes a great deal of time to this task. This also is consistent 
with the earlier findings that there is a greater propensity among 
University and Select Sample respondents to have a full-time program 
administrator or one who devotes greater than quarter-time to this 
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Table 22 

PERCENTAGE OF TIME DEVOTED BY PRIMARY ADMINISTRATORS 
IN TEACHER CENTER AND TEACHER CENTER-TYPE PROGRAMS 
THAT DO NOT HAVE A FULL TIME ADMINISTRATOR 

Sample 



Percentage School University Select 

{%) i%) W 



75 2.0 11.7 14.3 

50 7.4 22.5 46.9 

25 18.8 30.0 14.3 

Less than 25 71.8 35.8 24.5 
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To obtain Information concerning the status or hierarchical 
leve; at which the program or center administrator operates, the survey 
asked. "At what status level does the program administrator function?" 
Table 23 summarizes these data. It should be noted that in contrast 
to other tables in this report, the Select Sample portion of the 
table is moved to the center; this is because most Select Sample 
respondents were either school district or university affiliated 
(almost half and half). The data, as represented in this table, show 
that a high percentage of program administrators are high level 
administrators or have equivalent positions. This is due to the 
fact that a very large proportion of the school districts responding 
are quite small and in such cases the superintendent or other central 
office attninistrators would take on the responsibility of administer- 
ing the inservice or teacher center-type program. University respond- 
ents indicate that this same position is held more often by a staff 
member who is a program or department director (middle management 
level) or ranked faculty member (assistant, associate, or full pro- 
fessor), or has an equivalent position. In neither School Sample nor 
University Sample do program or center directors often come from the 
lower levels of the staff hierarchy. Select Sample respondents equate 
program or center administrators most often with one of the top three 
hierarchical levels, but indicate that the highest percentage falls in 
the second level, i.e.. program/department director or central office 
administrator below the superintendent. This indicates a high degree 
of consistency since the Select Sample is primarily affiliated with a 
school district or university. The 12.6 per cent figure in the Select 
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Sample at the fourth level (unranked faculty or consultant/supervisor) 
may well be caused by those centers which do not have any structural 
affiliation with a school district or university. These centers, often 
referred to as independent centers, frequently must operate on limited 
funds and are often operiited by teachers. Consequently, these centers 
are not likely to have program administrators equivalent to the higher 
echelons of institutional administration. 

In an effort to gather information concerning the popular 
notion that teachers should or would like to have major responsibility 
for their own growth and development, we asked the question, "Who makes 
decisions about the content of inservice or center- type program 
activities?" Table 24 summarizes these data. In agreement with the 
data provided in Table 21, which indicated that policy or advisory 
boards In School Sample programs is composed to a large degree of 
administrators and teachers, these data suggest that decisions about 
program content are also made by representatives of these two role 
groups. University Sample respondents, however, report that although 
broad policy regarding their programs is made more often by a commit- 
tee of teachers and institutional administrators (Table 21), actual 
program content decisions are often made In these programs by program 
administrators. However, approxirrately one-quarter of the programs 
responding indicate that others in addition to administrators and 
teachers participate in decision making. 

< 

The Select Sample respondents also indicate that their pro- 
cess for deciding upon program content differs from their process for 
making general policy. Data presented earlier (see Table 21) indicated 



that policy decisions were more often made by program or institu- 
tional adnlnlstrators. These data (Table 24) suggest that several 
different committee combinations are used for making decisions about 
program content. These committees might include program adminis- 
trators alone, or they might Include administrators and teachers, or 
administrators, teachers and others such as students, student teachers, 
or community representatives. In that data were requested about two 
very different activities. I.e., policy making versus decisions about 
program content, no Inference of discrepancy is justified. These data 
seem to suggest that program decisions are made in similar or contrast- 
ing ways depending on the type of decision to be made as well as the 
particular group making the decision. 

Personnel 

Data concerning the ratios of full -time or part-time and pro- 
fessional to nonprofessional personnel were gathered, as well as 
information concerning the "other roles" fulfilled by professional 
staff. In addition, questions concerning criteri-a for selection of 
professional staff members as well as questions concerning the primary 
tasks of professional personnel were asked. The data in Table 25 
suggest considerable variation of response among the three samples. 

School Sample respondents indicate that there are very few 
personnel assigned to inservice or center-type programs on a full- 
time basis. In addition, this sample also reports an extremely large 
proportion of "less than quarter-time" devoted by personnel to inser- 
vice or center- type program activities. The University Sample also 
reports a relatively low proportion of full-time professional personnel 



Table 24 

LOCUS OF DECISION MAKING IN TEACHER CENTER 
AND TEACHER CENTER-TYPE PROGRAMS 



Sample 



School University Select 
(%) {%) (^) 



Director, other adminis- 
trator, or administrative „ 
committee 29.6 36.0 27.8 

Committee of teachers , c 

as well as administrators . . 58.3 29.1 Z5,6 

Comnittee including others, 
e.g., students, community 

representatives • • 3.7 24.9 ZZ.d 



Others including various 
combinations of the three 
above 



8.4 10.0 24.4 



Total 



100.0 



100.0 • 100.0 
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in their teacher center- type programs. Nonprofessional full-time per- 
sonnel in these programs is somewhat higher. The proportion of both 
professional and nonprofessional personnel devoting from "three- 
quarters" to "less than one-quarter" time to these activities in 
university-based programs seems rather evenly distributed. 

The most even distribution of full- and part-time personnel 
devoted to center- type program activities in both the professional 
and nonprofessional categories appears, however, in the Select Sample. 
Even in this sample, though, there does not appear to be a large pro- 
portion of personnel devoting full time to inservice or teacher center- 
type program activities. One reason for the high degree of part-time 
personnel in these programs may be due to the fact t»iat only in the 
Select Sample programs which are "independent" is Inservice education 
the exclusive task of the center. Very few of the respondents to this 
survey reported no affiliation with either a school district or a uni- 
versity. Those programs which are institutionally affiliated will 
quite naturally use their own personnel. These data seem to support 
the analysis that, to a large degree, teacher center- type programs 
are still "add ons" to the conventional programs in both universities 
and school systems. 

If program personnel are primarily part-timers, then what 
other roles do they fill? Again, for ease of comparison, the data 
for the Select Sample have been placed between the School and Univer- 
sity Samples in Table 26. The responses from the school districts sug- 
gested that part-time inservice or center personnel are most typically 
classroom teachers. In University Sample and Select Sample programs 
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Table 25 

DISTRIBUTION OF FULL TIME AND PART TIME PROFESSIONAL 
AND NONPROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF ALL PERSONNEL IN TEACHER CENTER AND 
TEACHER CENTER-TYPE PROGRAMS 







Percentage of T1 


me Witn Kroqram 






inn 




25-75 


Less than 
25 


Total 






S 


C H 0 0 L 






rroTessiona i 


1 fi 




26.5 


71 7 


inn n 


Nonprofessional 


3.4 




29.1 


67.5 


100.0 




U 


N I 


V E R S I T 


Y 




Professional 


13.2 




42.0 


44.8 


100.0 


Nonprofessional 


32.1 




32.1 


35.8 


100.0 






S 


ELECT 






Professional 


27.5 




41.3 


31.2 


100.0 


Nonprofessional 


38.5 




36.1 


25.4 


100.0 
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primarily affiliated with a university, these part-time personnel are 
most often ranked faculty (assistant, associate, or full professors). 
However, in Select Sample programs which are primarily affiliated with 
school districts there is a slightly greater tendency to involve build- 
ing administrators as part-time staff members. In fact. Select Sample 
respondents primarily affiliated with a school district reported a 
tendency to more evenly involve all school building level professional 
personnel in inservice or teacher center-type programs. This seems 
quite consistent with the popular notion of professionals teaching and 
learning from each other, in teacher center- type programs. 

Another part of the personnel section dealt with ascertaining 
the criteria used for selecting program or center personnel (Table 27). 
Most important in all three samples was the criteria that the staff 
member have a particular skill or talent. Among the School Sample 
respondents, the possession of a strong content area (subject matter) 
background was seen as most Important. Most often reading was the 
specific area mentioned, but science, math, and social studies were 
also popular content areas. This sample Indicated that the second 
most important skill sought was the ability to work with groups and 
the possession of human relations skills. Skills which v.ere listed 
as most important to University Sample respondents fell in the areas 
of reading and human relations, respectively. The Select Sample 
respondents indicated that human relations skills were the most 
important. Other skills Important to the Select Sample vary according 
to the specific program. 
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Reconmendation by teachers and peers and the Individuals' socio- 
economic love! are considered the second and third most important 
criteria by a majority of School Sample respondents. In contrast, 
teaching experience and administrative experience are, respectively, 
the second and third most important criteria among both University 
and Select Sample respondents. 

Finally, there is a considerable difference amonq responses 
of the various samples regarding the tasks which professional staff 
members perform (Table 28). The data summary for the School Sample 
lists, in order, the development of program materials and activities, 
the evaluation of programs, and the teaching of classes as the three 
most frequent activities. In contrast, teaching is the most conmon 
activity performed by University Sample program staff, while consulting 
with program clients and developing program materials and activities 
are the second and third most common activities. Developing program 
activities and materials, conducting workshops, and consulting with 
individual clients are, in that order, the three most common activi- 
ties of Select Sample responding programs. It should be noted that 
only the School Sample respondents indicated that program evaluation 
is one of the top three activities performed by staff members. Also 
of particular note is the extremely high percentage of Select Sample 
respondents who indicated that "other tasks" are always or usually 
performed by their staff members. "Other tasks" most often was indi- 
cated as coordinative, administrative, or maintenance type tasks, such 
as "coordinate resources personnel," "placement of student teachers," 
or •■maintenance of animals, plants, materials." 
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CHAPTER VI 
FINANCE 



In any attempt to study new directions in American education, 
the costs as well as the sources of revenue for that movement must be 
considered. There can be no doubt that parents, board members, legis- 
lator?:, and others, are becomimj increasingly sensitive to the cost- 
effectiveness of education. Demands are being made on professional 
educators not only to economize, but also to demonstrate that the monies 
expended havV"tang!ble results. 

Teacher center programs also reflect the current concerns of 
economy and accountability. Some of these programs are supported by 
federal money, but unlike the programs in Japan, Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, federal funding in the United States often further compli- 
cates financial analysis. Recognizing both the financial problems of 
education and the concerns of those who support education, an attempt 
was made to gather data concerning the financial aspects of inservice, 
teacher center, and teacher center- type programs. 

limitations of the Data 

Two factors must be kept irr mind as one analyzes these data. 
First, the data are sketchy and incomplete. Of the 272 school systems 
responding to the questionnaire, only 180 provided financial data that 
were understandable by the investigators. Of 224 institutions of higher 
education who responded to the questionnaire, only 76 provided usable 
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financial data. One hundred two questionnaires were received from the 
Select Sample, with 44 providinq financial data that were usable; 21 of 
these were identified as being associated with school systems, while 
23 were identified as being associated with the universities. Many 
respondents simply left the spaces for financial Information blank,, 
while some stated that they either did not have access to the informa- 
tion or they did not feel it was information they wished to make public. 
Still others stated that their teacher center- type program was not asso- 
ciated with either a public school system or an institution of higher 
education, and therefore the questions were not applicable to them. 
Due to the low response rate, the data presented here should not be 
generalized to the inservice or teacher center movement, but rather 
should be viewed as a glimpse of the financial state of affairs in this 
area. 

Another limitation of these data relate to the types of ques- 
tions asked as well as the verif lability of the data. Since the ques- 
tions required responses, the possibility of receiving detailed informa- 
tion lessened. Similarly it was not possible within the methodology of 
the study to solicit documentation as to the credibility of the response. 
The possibility of approximate or inaccurate information was therefore 
increasea. 

With these limitations in mind» however, the investigators 
could find no specific data concerning the financial picture of the 
teacher center movement in American education. Consequently, this 
"sense of the financial picture," will provide some necessary informa- 
tion, and more importantly, will serve as a guideline for more intensi^'e 
investigation in this area. 
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Budget Size and Relation to Teacher Centering 

The presentation of the financial data that were obtained in 
the study will focus on three areas: 1) the size and distribution of 
total institutional budgfets; 2) the amount of these budgets used to 
support inservice, teacher center, and teacher center- type programs; 
and 3) an estimate of the scope of external support used to support 

programs of this type. 

The sketchiness of the infonnation received determined that the 
data would be presented in a global form. To compute and present 
statistical data where the data did not warrant that type of treatment 
would be potentially misleading. Figure 1 presents the size of institu- 
tional budgets by interval for 180 school districts. These data were 
obtained in response to the question. 

We are interested in determining the total 
amount of your school system or school dis- 
trict budget. Please consider all funds that 
are available regardless of their source. 
Total budget amount is $ • 

Responses range from a low of $20,000 to a high of $70 million. The 
$20,000 budget was explained by a note from the only teacher in a one- 
room school system in Montana. The mean budget for the 180 school 
districts was something over $4-1/2 million. However, it should be 
noted that nearly a third of the budgets were less than $1 million 
and over half were somewhere between $1 million and $5 million. That 
is, nearly 85 per cent of the budgets were less than $5 million. The 
median institutional budget of the 180 school systems responding to 
this item is $2-1/2 to $3 million. Only 8 of the 180 districts, 
representing less than 5 per cent, reported total institutional budgets 
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Fig. 1. Size of Institutional Budnet 
by Interval for 180 School 
Districts. 
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of more than $20 minion. When comparing the 21 school systems who 
are identified as leaders in the teacher center movement, it can be 
seen that the select group represents . somewhat larger school systems 
(see Fig. 5). 

The next item on the questionnaire asked the respondents of 
the 180 school districts, 

What portion of the above figure is used to 
support inservice or teacher center type 
programs? 

The range of responses went from $0 to $500,000. Since the mean amount 
devoted to teacher center- type programs was only slightly over $20,000 
(see Fig. 2), some schoo' districts must perceive themselves as operating 
an inservice or teacher center- type program without any costs beyond the 
regular school program. Many of the staff development activities take 
place with little if any dollar cost to anyone. They may be run on a 
release time basis with local personnel serving as program developers, 
or they may take place after school, with little if any compensation 
offered to the participants. 

The sum of the institutional budgets for all 180 school sys- 
tems totaled over $838 million, while the sum of the amounts that were 
reported to be used for inservice or teacher center- type programs 
totaled slightly under $3-3/4 million. A simple computation of a per- 
centage revealed that for the 180 school districts providing financial 
data, less than one-half of 1 per cent of their operating budgets was 
devoted to this type of programming. This will become more significant 
when we look at the source of support for these programs. 



A. 


Sum of 180 institutional budgets . . 


. . $838,815,860 


B. 


Sum of amount used for teacher 








. . 3,701,588 










Mean $20,654 




C. 




. . 0.44 



Fig. 2. Range and Mean of Institutional Budgets 
Used to Support Inservice, Veacher 
Center or Teacher Center- type Programs 
and Relationship to Totaled Budget for 
180 School Systems. 
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The portion of institutional budgets that colleges and uni- 
versities use for the field of education Is much smaller than that 
in school systems. It should be remembered that in many cases, the 
college/university respondents represented only small departments of 
education operating within a larger framework, while others repre- 
sented schools or colleges of education with a much larger budget. It 
should also be noted that a smaller proportion of institutions of 
higher education responded to this item than did school systems. This 
could be because many colleges and universities have education com- 
ponents that operate without an individual budget, but within the 
larger institutional budget. 

The 76 institutions of higher education reported institu- 
tional budgets ranging from $25,000 to $9 million. It would appear 
that the $25,000 budget most likely represents a small education 
department within a larger organizational structure. The mean budget 
was $1,139,000, but this figure could be misleading. If one looks at 
the distribution of budgets it is apparent that over 40 per cent of 
the reporting institutions have budgets of less than a half million 
dollars while 25 per cent have budgets ranging from a half million 
to $1 million. That is, nearly 80 per cent of the 76 institutions 
reporting have budgets of $1 million or less. The median budget would 
be somewhere in the vicinity of $600,000. Only three institutions 
reported budgets of greater than $5 million and only 11 institutions 
reported budgets of greater than $2 million. The data for this figure 
was the result of the item which" asked. 
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INTERVALS FOR INSTITUTIONAL BUDGETS 
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We are interested in determining the total bud- 
get amount specified for the field of education 
within your institution. Please consider all 
funds that are available regardless of their 
source. This would be the total amount for 
your school of education, department or divi- 
sion of education, or education program within 
another department or division. The total bud- 
* get amount is $ . 

When asked what proportion of the total budget was used to sup- 
port inservice, teacher center, or teacher center- type programs, the 
responses given by the university group suggested a much larger commit- 
ment of funds in that area. The figures given ranged from $0 to 
$860,000, with a mean figure of just under $80,000. These data, how- 
ever, could be quite misleading. It is suspected that many Inservice 
programs perceived by university personnel to be of the type queried 
in this questionnaire also generate tuition. This means that although 
an institution of higher education might well be offering or providing 
a teacher center- type program, they might also be obtaining revenue 
from that program. Unfortunately, the methodology used to gather these 
data was not sensitive to that fact. 

With the previously mentioned limitation in mind, it was ^oted 
that the sum of the 76 institutional budgets was somewhat over 
$86,000,000 with slightly over $6,000,000 earmarked for inservice, 
teacher center, or teacher center-type programs. This suggests that 
nearly 7 per cent of the institutional budgets of the 76 colleges and 
universities reporting are used for the type of programs questioned in 
this survey. 

The same questions were asked of those sites nominated as 
leaders in the teacher center movement. Of the 44 select sites that 
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offered usable financial data, 21 identified with the school systems 
while 23 Identified with institutions of higher education. Fipure 5 
presents these data for the 21 select teacher centers that were iden- 
tified with school systems. The range of these institutional- budgets 
ran from $10,000 to $79 million, with a mean figure of $24,540,960. 
It is Interesting to compare this with the. mean number for the 180 
school districts in the school district sample which was slightly 
over $4-1/2 million. There can be little doubt that sites identified 
as leaders in this area tend to be housed In larger school systems. 
This is corroborated when one looks at the intervals for institutional 
budgets. Whereas nearly 85 per cent of the 180 school districts report 
institutional HJgets of less than $5 million, somewhat less than 50 
per cent of *ie select group reported budgets In that range. By the 
same token, while less than 5 per cent of the 180 school districts 
reported total budgets of more than $20 million, nearly 40 per cent 
of the select group fell into that interval. One can speculate that 
larger school systems probably have greater access to exte; nal funds 
and, as will be noted in Figure 9, the teacher center movement appears 
to be operating with a high degree of external support. 

When asked the amount of the total budgets devoted to teacher 
center- type programs, the responses ranged from a low of $1,000 to a 
high of $835,000, with a mean of $122,000. These figures are signifi- 
cantly higher than those reported by the 180 school districts, but 
the differences are nearly eliminated when we are dealing with significantly 
larger school districts. This point becomes apparent when one sums the 
twenty-one institutional bjdgets and the amount used to support teacher 
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center and teacher center-type progrims and computes a percentage. 
Again, less than one-half of 1 per cent of the total Institutional 
budgets was devoted to teacher center or teacher center- type programs. 
However, as seen In Figure 9, a much higher percentage of external 
funds are used to support programs at the select sites. The total 
percentage of support Is approximately the same magnitude as the 
school sample. Although the data are Incomplete. It might be said 
that the "leaders" 1n the teacher center movement In the public school 
systems actually put a smaller proportion of their own funds Into pro- 
gram development than do those who are not viewed as leaders. These 
data dre too sketchy to make that statement with any degree of cer- 
tainty, but the data certainly suggest that possibility. 

To a certain degree, the select sites that Identify themselves 
with institutions of higher education also appear to be somewhat larger. 
The range of institutional budgets for the select group ran from 
$2,000 to slightly over $5.3 million, with a mean of $1,465,695. The 
investigators are at a loss to understand the $2,000 institutional 
budget, but suspect that either personnel costs were not considered 
when the question was answered, or the question was simply misunder- 
stood. 

While nearly 80 per cent of the 76 institutions of higher 
education reported budgets of less than $1 million, less than 50 per 
cent of those identified as leaders in the teacher center movement fell 
into that category. By the same token, of the 76 colleges or univer- 
sities reporting, less than 15 per cent reported institutional budgets 
of rnore than *2 million. In the select group that figure ran over 
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Fig. 6. Range and Mean of Institutional Budgets 

Used to Support Inservlce, Teacher Center, 
or Teacher Center- type Programs and Rela- 
tionship to Total Budget for 21 School 
Systems Identified in the Select Group. 
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25 per cent. Again, one must consider the possibility that larger 
insti'tutions have greater access to external monies* and external 
monies appear to be used a great deal in the support of teacher center 
or teacher renter- type movements. 

When asked the amount of money used to support a teacher 
center or teacher center- type program (Fig. 8), the comparisons differ 
for the select and nonselect school system samples. The range was 
fro"! $2,000 to $1 million, with a niean of $175,230. The mean figure 
is over twice the size of the mean for the 76 institutions not iden- 
tified as leaders. The difference, although noticeable, is not that 
great. This suggests that universities in the select sample perceive 
themselves as spending more on teacher center or teacher center- type 
programs. 

The amount used for teacfier center- typo programs was then com- 
pared with the total budgets. Twenty-three institutional budgets were 
sunmed for a figure of nearly $33-3/4 million. The sum of the amounts 
used to support teacher center- type programs was just over $4 million 
representing nearly a 12 per cent investment of funds in teacher center 
or teacher center-type programs. Again, the universities may have 
included revenue generating proorams in this category, suggesting a 
misleading commitment of resources as compared with school districts. 

external Support for Teacher Center Programs 

The extent to which a teacher center movement is being sup- 
ported by external funds rathei^ than funds derived from local tax base 
and state aid is shown in Figure 9. The school sample reports less use 
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of fund*; than anv of the others, with the majority of its 

oxtornn] ^^upport copiin'i from public aqencios of onr type or anothor. 
The jn<;t i tutions of hviher education report the next lowest percentaqe 
althouqh that fiouro comes close to 50 per cent. Entries in this 
cateqory represent support for any portion of a prooram, and are not 
restricted to those proqrams totally supported by external funds. 

The select samples, both those identified with school systems 
Ami those identified with institutions of higher education, report a 
hiqher percentige of external funds devoted to inservice or teacher 
center-type programs. Select sites identified with the school systems 
ronort that over 75 per cent of their programs receive some external 
';upport. 

Ry a larqe narqin, the external support comes from public 
aqencies. The methodoloqy did not allow us to be sure which agencies 
are nrnvidinq support, ^ut one would speculate that a great deal of 
this !'ioney come from either the U. S. Office of Education or state 
denartiiionts of education. It is, however, entirely possible that some 
of the funds come from county and intermediate sources. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This study was undertaken in order to gather information v/hich 
\vould familiarize educators with the extent of the teacher center move- 
ment in American education, as well as to provide information helpful 
for future proqram development. 

In a descriptive study of this type the data speak for them- 
selves. Because of the limitations of this kind of survey research, 
howpver, attempts to infer from these data have purposely been kept 
to a minimum. Instead, this chapter will bt restricted to hiqhliqhting 
some of the important findings. 

Hiqhl i ghts_ 0/ the Study 

Many interesting facts emerqed from the demographic character- 
i<;tics of the teacher center movement in American education. School 
district-related pronrams tend to be more often located in rural areas 
while university-based programs as v/ell as Select Sample programs 
tended more often to be found in urban areas. 

The great majority of teacher center or teacher center- type 
nrograms in America attempt to serve public school nopulations from 
Kindergarten throurh Grade 12. The Select Sample programs less often 
served this population, suggestino the possibility of a grade level 
focus. 

It wa'i "ilso noted that iL-achnr center or te^ichcr center- type 
programs tend more often to be affiliated with large universities than 
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with stnall ones. This was particularly true of the Seloct Sample. 
Similarly, proqrams tended more often to be associated with puhlic 
institutions than with private institutions. Since there is a higher 
level of external support for Select Sample programs, it is possible to 
speculate that larger public institutions more often tend to have the 
necessary resources from which to solicit this support. 

Teacher centers and teacher center-type programs appear to have 
specific curriculum thrusts as well as more open type programs. School 
districts employ a specific thrust more frequently than do universities 
or Select Sample programs. The Select Sample programs tend to utilize 
both approaches to program development. The most frequently mentioned 
program thrust was individualized instruction. Unfortunately, the 
methodology employod in this study did not allow for an operational iza- 
tinn of that tern. Other program emphases mentioned frequently were 
classroon management, humanizing education, and open education. In 
'general, it appears that process programs are far more popular than 
are thoso associated with specific academic content. 

Most teacher centers view their primary purpose as the enhance- 
Mfnit of skills for teaching children. The authors view this as a sig- 
nificant benchriark of teacher centers, one which differentiates them 
from other programs. Also mentioned frequently was the development of 
skills for improvinn curriculum and making educational materials. 

Teacher center and teacher center- type program activities tend 
to take place during the late afternoons and evenings of the school 
year much nore frenuently than they do in the summer. As one might 
expect, where sumner programs do occur, they tend to occur more 
frequently in conjunction with universities. 
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As incrntivo*;, school districts frequently use credit toward 
,Mlv..nr(wi '.,,l.irv '.t..tu^. won -r. rchMsed time. Universities rely 
nucli mwr. ho.wily on collGqe credit leading to advanced deqrees. In 
fact, it appears thnt credit of one type or another closely associated 
with extra conpensation is far and away the most powerful incentive 
used to motivate teachers. Interestingly, direct stipends are not 
used as often as one miqht think. 

It is difficult to assess the costs to teachers for their involve- 
ment in teacher center and teacher center- type activities.. The one 
cost easiest to identify was tuition at the university. As long as 
university proqrars are attached to academic credit, there will usu- 
ally he some type of tuition cost to the participant. In some cases, 
howovor, tuition waivers are being employed. Other than direct tui- 
tion costs, teachers are usually expected to assume their own personal 
rxpcns.s sucl. a^, transportation, food, and babysitting costs. Althouqh 
not often thourht of as significant, tP? hers are frequently expected 
to use their own time for involvemer in these activities. 

While .ntemptinn to assess the nature and extent of involvement 
with various clients, one very interesting finding emerged. Frequently, 
role groups for whom programs are designed do not take advantage of 
then-. This phenomenon seems to exist primarily in the case of preservice 
teachers and administrators. As one might expect, inservice teachers 
are the -nost frenu^nt clients for teacher center and teacher center- type 
programs. Administrators make up the second largest group utilizing 
the pronrams. Teacher centers and teacher center- type programs in the 
Select Sample tend tiore often to develop programs for community 



participants and paraprofesslonals than do those in the other samples. 

Despite the strong emphasis on accountability and evaluation, 
there does not appear to have been much activity In that area in the 
teacher center movement. The most conmcn forms of evaluation are 
the perceptions and opinions of proo'^am participants, program imple- 
menters. and administrators. There is Infrequent use of quantifiecS 
instruments for evaluation purposes. Finally, the great majority of 
teacher centers rarely, if ever, use assessment information for the 
indivi'iual evaluation of et -ional personnel. 

Proqram resources are usually not utilized in as flexible a 
nanner as would be possible. Often, the red tape and investment of 
time and enerqy necessary if a proqram participant wants to utilize 
materials outside of the reqular channels prevents the desired flexi- 
bility. 

Teacher center or teacher center-type programs typically do 
not have their own permanent facilities. In school systems, less than 
15 per cent have a regular facility designated for that specific type 
of pronram. The percentage jumps to approximatey 30 per cent in uni- 
versities and exactly 50 per cent in the Select Sample. The less fre- 
quent existence of permanent physical facilities within the School 
Sample should not be surprising, however, as school systems typically 
have a physical plant which they are expected to use economically. 

One of the most interesting findirgs of the entire survey was 
the collaboration already occurinn within the teacher center movement. 
Both teacher centers and the notion of collaboration are relatively 
recent phenomena on the educational scene. The most common consortia 
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relationship nxists as a partnership between a school district and a 
univcr<;ity. 'ircat number of these relationships utilize either 
leqally bind inn or formally viritten afjreeinents. 

Another interesting piece of information which emerged concerted 
tho fact that a larqe number of teacher center and teacher center- type 
programs have their own governance boards. Although the majority are 
viewed as being advisory in nature, a large minority are viewed as 
policy making. Although teiichers and administrators are the most common 
members on these governance boards, a significant minority of such 
bonrds have included both students and community representatives. 

Teacher center and teacher center- type programs are to a large 
extent operated by "part-timers." This may be because teacher centers 
arc now and have, in many cases, not yet been institutionalized. Inter- 
estinnly, the part-timers usually occupy positions equivalent to high 
statu«i idministrators. 

Whereas policy is frequently set by a formalized governance 
board, it. appears that decisions about program content are most often 
!'iado bv .idninistrators or small committees of administrators and 
te^chprn. 

If administrrroi's of teacher centers are "part-timers," the 
personnel who deveiop and implement thsse programs are even more so. 
A very hinh pcrcentane of those who actually perform the instructional 
and development roles in teacher centers and teacher center- type pro- 
grams are affiliated with the prontam less than 25 per cent of the 
time. These nronrar personnel are usually selected on the basis of 
specific skills, reconuiiendation of peers and administrators, and previous 
experience. 
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Althouqh the financial data presented in tiis report has marked 
linitcUions, certain neneral izations seein justified. First and per- 
haps foremost it is apparent that in relationship to the rtoney spent 
in the educational endeavor, a relatively small percentage is devoted 
to proqrams for professional development. Perhaps pronrans of this 
type are still seen as a luxury, or perhaps educators still operate 
under the illusion that once a teacher has a baccalaureate degree and 
An initial state certificate, the training has been completed. 

It appears that smaller school systems are. for one reason or 
.mother, less Involved in the staff development movement than are larger 
school systems. This nay well be related to the greater access larger 
school systems have to external sources of support. However, one could 
speculrite that in many ways smaller school systems might be more appro- 
priate for the establishnent and development of "path-finder" proqrams, 
as it 1-> a well established principle that channe and reform are more 
difficult in the larger bureaucratic structures. 

final ly, it appears that the teacher center and staff develop- 
;iont novenent in terican education is being promoted to a large degree 
with external funds. This should not be too surprising when one analyzes 
recent thrusts in the U. 5. Office of Education toward proqrams for the 
imrrovement of educational personnel. It should also serve to warn pro- 
gram developers that in some cases externally supported programs have a 
history of becominrt extinct as external funds dry up. Hopefully, there 
will be sufficient public acceptance of che teacher center movement to 
preclude this phenomenon. It is similarly important, however, that one 
be aware of the inpact which external funds are having in this area. 
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For those critics of the use of external funds, one can argue quite 
convincinqly tfuU the initiation of ^ianificant programs in this area 
might not otherwise have occurred. 

It Is clear that a great deal of infonnation must be obtained 
before a precise picture of the financial underpinnings of the teacher 
center wvetnent can be fully developed. The data gathered in this 
study were gathered with the full knowledge that at best they can pro- 
vi.lo .1 nlimpse of the total picture. Hopefully they will serve as a 
stinuhis for the generation of important questions and significant 
studies in the years to come.- 

T one 1 us io n 

Probably the most inportant conclusion that can be drawn from 
this ntudy is that teacher centering is happening! In one form or 
another programs are occurring day to day in virtually every state in 
tho union. Sopetines these programs are hard to find, frequently they 
are not called teacher centers, and sometimes the programs are not even 
very nood. The fact remains, however, that there are a large number of 
American educrUors who view the need for staff development of educa- 
tional personnel as very inportant. 

The infomation presented in thi'. study will serve at least 
two purnosos. First, it is hoped that these data will provide informa- 
tion which win helD program developers plan better teacher center and 
teacher center-type programs. Second, it is hoped that the information 
provi'i'^d in this renort will generate new, more intensive, and much 
needed studies into the nature of programs for the professional develop- 
ment of educational personnel. 
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Ihp toachcr center inovoftient in American educrition is in its 
inf,in( v, yet unlikr m^ny other iitovements it appear*; to be flexible 
enouqh to accofnuodate nearly any educational orientation, and it 
appears to have the support of nearly all of the role groups It needs 
to n..?ke it work. Hopefully, efforts will be made to establish clearing- 
houses of infonnation and materials, as well as sources of consultant 
help and specific materials designed to help teacher centers "get 
started." 

As the n«vement grows, we hope that the strong emphasis on 
the instruction of children continues to be the primary focus. In 
the final analysis, even though they are called tcajhev centers, they 
will have to be evaluated by measuring their Impact on the lives of 
children. 
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Intro d ucLion 

The terra "Teacher Center" ought to bring to mind a generic concept 
complete with criteria so that one can distinguish a Teacher Center from 
other educational institutions. Unfortunately, the term is so recent in 
American education that all too frequently it elicits a very personalized 
definition depending on who hears the term. To some, a Teacher Center is 
a teacher-operated haven for the purpose of informal, low-keyed skill en- 
hancement. Still others view Teacher Centers as a]ternative approaches 
to teacher re-education. In this case, the Teacher Center is not insti- 
tutionalized; instead it is sort of a rebel, operating in the absence of 
"official" certification. It doesn't stop there, for many a Teacher Center 
is a cooperative arrangement involving not only school systems, but also 
teacher organizations, universities and colleges, and perhaps even State 
Departments of Education and comnunlty representatives. In this instance, 
teacher preparation at the pre-service level becomes intimately involved. 
Going further, one finds a group of professionals who view Teacher Centers 
as primarily university-based programs designed to facilitate the concept 
of "renewal" for career teachers. 

Indeed, the confusion which permeates the field concerning the nature 
of what a Teacher Center Is, or ought to be, severely limits the usefulness 
of the term. The approach of this project is not to force a definition, 
but rather to describe the existing state of affairs, thus allowing a sub- 
stantive definition to emerge. 

Def ini t io n 

If iistful data are to be gathered concerning Teachqr Centers, a basis 
for asking questions must be presented. At the same time, it is important 
to resist tiie temptation to define the concept with emphasis on the research 
that is to be attempted, i.e., if a researcher designs the concept of what 
is to be studied around the questions he wants to ask, it is very likely 
that the research will reflect a preconceived, although possibly implicit, 
notion of that concept. Thus, the dilemma facing this project ls--How does 
one gather data thaL will allow a concept to emerge without forcing a concept 
on the respondents to an unnecessary degree? This brief section attempts to 
describe the manner in which this problem was handled. 

A dichotomy can be made of the definitions so far given to the term 
Teacher Center. In light of the activities of the U. S. Office of Education 
during the summer and fall of 1971, the term Teacher Center took on a highly 
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specific moaninR that was more administrative and political than educational 
in naturo. Alan Schmlcdor' dofinoU, in this instance, tlu' Toacher Center 
as "tlu- manas<.-mcr.t mcchuiism {or carrying out tho comprehensive cJccational 
plan lln the proposed educatiimal renewal prop.ratnj." Tlie other side of the 
definition dichotomy, unfortunately, is not quite so precise. In fact, nwiny 
different definitions have been offered, each with2its own nuance and subtle 
difference from the other. For example, Schmieder offered two other defi- 
nitions: "A place where teachers share teaching experience; have access to 
a wide range of instructional resources, and are trained in specific intructl< 
al competencies," and, "One of a large group ot centers which represent over- 
all a prcat variety of purposes. Each individual center, however, has a 
specific emphasis contributing to the Improvement of in-service teachers, 
e.g., performance-based programs, training of teaching interns, coordination 
for area educational cooperatives, etc." 

Mariya Futchs"* was quite specific in stating that "Teacher Center is a 
generic term, referring to the innovative programs outside the exclusive 
narameters of colleges of education; planned^to provide pre-service and in- 
service training for teachers." David Marsh in his paper attempting to 
explicate the issues surrounding Teacher Centers, was quite careful not to 
try and define the term. Instead, he provided eight major Issues that sur- 
round the development and understanding of Teacher Centers. 

The intent of this projecc is to disregard the definition of a Teacher 
Center that was involved with the U.S.O.E. thrust concerning renewal. Further- 
more, it was decided that If, at this point, a Teacher Center can be defined, 
it slioulU be defined in terms of functions, facilities, programs, etc., that 
can be studied. In addition, it became increasingly apparent to the research 
staff that attempting to limit the scope of the study to those places where 
the label was used would probably lead to a very distorted picture of the 
"Teacher Center" movement in American education. 

Consequently, for purposes of this study, the following general defi- 
nition has been accepted: 

A place or places where a program exists that offers educational 
personnel (in-service teachers, pre-service teachers, administrators, 
para-professionals, etc.) the opportunity to share, to have access 
to a wide range of resources, and to receive specific training. 



Alan Schmieder, A Glossary of Educational Refom> (U.S. Office of 
Kduration, 1972). 

' \h}J • 

^Mariya Futchs, "What is a Teacher Center?" (Unpublished paper, U. S. 
Offite of Education, Washington, D. C). 

^David Marsh, "An ICxplication of Issues Surrounding', Teacher Centers 
and Educational Renewal Sites," Teaching Research, Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, Monmouth, Oregon, 1971. 
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Tills parthular definition was generat^^d^ not because it adds closure 
to lUv ronr* pi I't IvMi her Center, but rather because it <'learly suggests a 
very <»pen roiuepi in need of Intormat Ion. The essential elements then arc 
that a TiMiher Cinter is a place (or places) for educational personnel, with 
resiMirccs anti training. The term place and the term program are used In the 
most j;eneral sense. A place may be a school system or a university, while a 
program may be as limited as a two-day workshop, as long as it is designed 
for educational personnel, provides some type of resources, and has a train-* 
ing intent, 

rhe old poker addage that "the cards speak for themselves" constitutes 
a principle that will be adhered to strongly in this project. In other words. 
Teacher Centers will be described by virtue of what they are rather than by 
virtue of a name that has been applied to them. It has been accepted that 
probably no single place can be isolated as a prototype for Teacher Centers* 
Instead, several variables are envisioned, with different programs achieving 
different levels of "Teacher Centeredness." It must be made clear that, 
at this point in developing the concept, there are no absolute requirements . 
A Teacher Center may or may not be self-contained in a local educational 
agency. A Teacher Center may or may not have any outside institutional 
linkages at all. A Teacher Ceuter may or may not have a director. A 
Teacher Center may or may not be related to an external funding agency. A 
Teacher Center may or may not be called a Teacher Center. The list could 
go on, but hopefully the point has been made. The attempt is to start from 
ground zero and derive from the literature significant variables* Then in- 
formation will be gathered from various institutions or programmatic efforts 
and this Information will be related to the selected variables. 

Ftesearch St rate gy 

Phase 1 of this study will utilize a survey technique. Although data 
general etl by questionnaires have marked limitations, it is apparent these 
types of data are sorely lacking. Consequently, we suffer from a tremendous 
vacuum in the field concerning the current status of this movement. Conse- 
quently, one project goal for Phase I will be to define and operat ionalize 
the variables in such a manner that they are amenable to a mailed survey 
technique . 

Currently, the project staff is collecting the information necessary 
to draw a sample from local education agencies across the country. Until 
we are aware of the precise nature of our information, it is impossible to 
determine whether the sample will be stratified in any form. Con^nirrt nt ly , 
we will uf^e the AACTi: directory to draw a sample of institutions of higher 
education with teacher preparation programs so that they can be surveyed at 
the same time. 

The variables which will be presented later in this paper in (onjunction 
with the definition already presented will be used tc develop a brief letter* 
This letter will be sent to selected "experts'* In an effort to nominate a 
popiilalion of institutions that are "leatiers" in the T( uMu^r Center movement. 
From that population, a sample will also be selet ted to receive the question- 
naire. This will allow for a comparison of the avera^.e level of ''Teacher 
Centeredness" in American education with the levfc*t of the movement in tliosc 
institutions perceived to be leaders. 
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Siihsi*«HhMU li» tlu itmipil.itiou and analysis of Phase* I tlaUs IMnsi' II 
o\ lb- pi V 'nil will Im' InsiimuMl. Tliis will ronslst of aiialylical J5tiHlU»« 
o\ a imitoil nuinlu r sitts hastd ow the Information natlu'roil In I'hasc* I. 
Using site visits aiui i nic'thodolt)^;y that calls for observation and iatr?'ro- 
gatlon, casi' studies will be written. Thus, a better understand Jng ol 
ToaLher Centers will be realized, and the investigators will be able to do 
a more thorough job ol analyzing the extent of the movement. Specific 
details concerning botU Phase I and Phase II of this study will be vivailable 
in the final report. 

Organ Izin^ Var ia b les 

Four RoniTal areas have been selected as organizers for describlnR 
Teacher Centers, After survey inp; the literature, it appears that the 
significant topics can logically be placed into one of these four categories. 
The categories will be listed and briefly described. Following each de- 
scription, an outline will be presented. The outline contains, in rough 
form, the questions that the writers view as critical to each area. 

I. <Tovc rnan ce and Administration* 

This area deals not only with the day-to-day administration of a center 
or a program, but also with the method for making and implementing 
policy, and the linkages with institutions outside of the home insti- 
tution. Any issue that pertains to how a center or a program derives 
its power and makes its decisions, as well as who is involved in these 
processes and how Liiey are implemented would fit in this catt^ory. 

A. (lovernance and Linkages. 



i. Is the program totally contained within a single system or 
Inst i t uL i on? 

a. Are these linkages with institutions/agencies? Type of 
agency? Nature of 1 inkage, e.g. , contract , consultant , 
previously existing program, etc. How was linkage establish- 
ed? By whc^m? 

Is the program a consortium of two or more discrete institutions, 
e.g., scnool system, college or university, non-educational 
agency, foundation or private agency. 

a. Is the consortium legally constituted (e.g., binding 
contracts), formally stated (e.g., form^al institutional 
agreement) , or informally arranged? How did the linkage 

C3CCU r? 

b. What are the responsibilities of member institutions? What 
problems are created? 

c. Are there linkages with institutions/agencies tliat are not 
part of the consortium? Type of agen<y? N<itiire of linkage, 
e.R. , contract, consultant, previously existing program, etc. 
How was linkage established? By whom? 
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1, Ones t lu* pii»j»ram hivi^ .1 j)i rdrt vnnlnod .iriM Intns? 
tontfiU-or ItMitCHt , spei'lal education^ affrrtivi^ etc. 

2, Do specific program emphnses emerge? Describe the process. 

3, Does outside (or local) funding direct program emphases^ e-g** 
low Income^ paraprofessional training, bi-lingual. To what 
extent ? 

A. Do program components generally have a forn^al structure^ i.e., 
regular place, tinie, duration, etc? 

5. Are the prograin components highly flexible* i.e., can clients 
and resources develop and implement in unique fashion? 

Does the program focus on only skill enhancement for educational 
personnel In K^12 programs? Preschool and Infant? Extended 
schoo l/adul t education? 

7. Are non-teaching professionl problems Included In the program, 
e. g. , labor /negotiating, certification/advanced degrees , 
personal /sel f- Improvement , summer employment? 

8, Is the program used as a vehicle for curriculum and program 
change within the institution/system? Formal (Board adoption). 
Informal (common usage), give example* 

^ • Program Reso urces . 

1. Wliat is the composition of the human resources used, e.g.. 
Insiders or outsiders, paid or free, university or school, 
community , non^-educat ional? 

2. What is the composition of the material resources available to 
the program, e.g., shared or program specific, on-hand or must 
be ordered, purchased or already existing, hardware, software, 

loca J ly made? 

3. Do clients have access to the program resources outside of 
formal program £?ctlvities, e.g,, private consultation, resource 
center open In evenings, weekends, funds for material purchase? 

4. What is tlie nature of tlie input of the human resources, l.t»., 
what do they do? Do they teach c lasses , run workshops, oonsult 
individually with clients, perform classroom observations, 
evaluate , administer* etc. ? 
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1. Wht> irc tl)r program iIIcmUs, e*R., In-scTVicc teachers, pn- 
sorvice toachers, administrators, paraprof ess ionals , spe»c ifi 1 isLs , 
i't^mmunity residents^ parents, board members? 

2. What is the number of current program components? What are 
the titles? 

3. What is tlie percentago/nniuber of clients from any rolu group 
currently involved In a program component? What is the percent- 
age/number of clients involved in the program during a calendar 
year? 

4. What is iho number of hours typically devoted to a program 
component? How Is it distributed? What is the range of hours 
typically devoted to program components? 

5. Are the progr'im components always located at the same place, or 
are they spread around in the field? 

(1. Do you have a name for your program, e.g.. Teacher CcMUer or 
derivation, Inservice Program or derivation. Portal School, 
Multiunit School? 

7- Does the program label change with the content cf various 
components? 

8. Does the program have a recreational/social component? 

V. Is some form of incentive/credit offered to the clients, e.g., 
local cre»<it toward increment, university credit, money, 
released time? 

10. How is the program sold to clients? To the community? 

11. Do you have extended year programs, or is it limited to the 
acacJemic/school year? 

12. Are there strategies to release clients from regular responsi- 
bilities to engage in the program? 

D. Planning , Resoa rch and Evaluation 

1. How is the program evaluated, e.g., "hard" data, subjertive 
data, opinion? Is It by clients; by administration; by 
governing board; externally; internally, etc.? 

2. Is there a process for planning the programs? Kxplain? Are 
criteria used? Is there a needs assessment? 
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j. Is Leadior tival nation part of the program? Arc the data used 
for continued employment, salary, tenure, certification, profes- 
sional advancement, etc.? 

4. Does the program liave resources committed specifically for 
research and development? If so, how much? 

5. Is there a systematic management plan? What is the process 
by which it was conceived? 



III. F 1 nanc ia 1 Aspe c t s . 

Any item or question dealing with financial support for centers or 
programs is covered in this section. 

Topics such as the source of funds, the amount of funds or percentage 
of total budget it constitutes, the financial linkages with other Insti 
tutions and agencies and the "quality" of support (hard, soft, In-kind) 
are covered. The process for utilizing funds and Its relationship to 
questions of governance and administration are also covered. 

A. Sources of Funds . 

1. Are the funds totally received from a'singie source, e.g., 
local systeia/institution. State, USOE, private agency, other 
(cite)? 

2. If a consortium is in existence, list the members by role, 
e.p,., university, school system'* Cite the percentage of funds 
that come from each. 

3. What is the total program budget and the total institutional 
budget? 

4. Wliat is the percentage of funding that is "hard" and "soft"? 

5. What percentage of the institutional contribution is "in kind" 
in nature? 

6. Have other institutional/system budget areas been cut to 
finance the program? Which one? 

7. Do clients pay any of the costs, e.g., tuition, membership 
fees, expenses? 

8. If external funding were to cease, to what extent would 
the program suffer? 

^' >'r^>^^^^ iiX t'U"d Ut i li zal io n. 

1. Who (role) authorizes expenditurep? 
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2* If more than one autli4>ri/.at ion is iiorossary, wlu» ols4» iimsi 
approve cr^les)? 

3. If a consortium exists ^ how are the financial contributions of 
various institutions coordinated (incoming and outgoing) » c*g., 
explicit contract, separately, "faith*'? 

Dlstrl bu t ion o£ Funds . 

L. What is the amount and percentage of the budget used for real 
and "in kind" material acquisition? 

2. tiHiat is tho amount and percentage of the budget used for real 
and in-kind equipment acquisition? 

J, What is the amount and percentage of the budget used for human 
resources other than staff? 

4. What is the amount and percentage of the budget used for 
professional and! non-professional staff salaries? 

5. What Is the amount and percentage of the budget used for real 
and "In-kind" physical facilities? 

6. What is amount and percentage of the budget used for activities 
such as research » development, evaluation, public relations, 
and material production? 

^ ^ • F aclli cies a nd Personnel . 

Is tlu* Teacher Center a place? Or, is it a program that has fit into 
already existing "places"? One of the major drawbacks in studying 
centers is that many institutions have not chosen a location and called 
it a "Teacher Center," In this section the question of "place" is 
covered. In addition to facilities, there is a focus on those who staff 
centers, with questions such as: Who administers? Are consultants used? 
Are local resources used? Data will be gathered which will permit a 
better understanding of who staffs centers, and how much emphasis is 
placed on these activities. 

A. Facilities , 

1. Does the program have its own discrete place? 

a. How much space dues it have, e.g., rooms, square footage, 
building? 

b. Wliere is it located, e.g., central office, school building, 
rented space, borrowed space, converted space? 

c. Does the program share space with other facets of liie 
institution? Which one is the tag-a-long? What other 
program does it share space with? 

d. If the program is without space, how is It coordinated? 
Where do program activities and meetings occur? 
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I. Is flM'ti* .» !iill"tlmr pri»);r im admlnlHtrattu ? Three-fuurUis 
ilmf? Om li.ili 1 1 mo? Oiu— quarter time? 

Aro lUvrv full-time professional staff members? Three-fourths 
time? One-quarter time? How many of each? 

3. If the administrators and professional staff members are part* 
time^ what other roles do they fulfill? 

4. Can the part-time professional and administrative staff be 
describe in full-time equivalency, e.g., 1/2, 1/4, 1/4, 1/2, 3/4 
five staff raenfcers with a full-time equivalency of 2-1/4? 

5. Are personnel who are assigned to the program relieved of 
other responsibilities? 

'i. Describe tlie support personnel assigned to the program, e.g.^ 
administrative assistant, graduate assistant, secretaries, etc. 
Are tiiey full-time or part-time? Describe each position and 
give full-time equivalency, if possible. 

7. Do professional personnel have special qualifications? What 
are they? 

a. Are there criteria for selection? What are they? 

b. What is the process for personnel selection and who is 
Involved? 



8* Do professional personnel have regular institutional status, 
or are they "soft" money employees? 

9. Are professional staff members selected from a variety of 
backgrounds? Describe, e.g., university, frhool system, 
community? 

10. Is special training provided for the program staff? Describe. 



^SS ^j ut^^t lonnaire Development 

The questions as currently stated in the preceding outline arc obviously 
inappropriate for inclusion in a survey instrument. The project staff is currently 
itiemptlns to translate these questions into questionnaire items thai are 
amenable to a survey instrument. The final instrument is not likely to include 
many of the questions as stated In the outline, but rather it wll! attempt to 
elicit tlie same information that the questions address themselves to, 

iU^e possible mode for obtaining information on the questionnaire involves 
lUc liso o\ matrices* In tiiis case, bpt^cific categories, rojo ^'.roups, hnd^i't 
intervals, etc., could be placed in the matrix and the respondent would simply 
Iiave ti) acknowledge iho appropriate cell, or in some cases, insert spvciTic 
infonnati<^n into the correct cell. An analysis of the questions suRge'^ts that 
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many of them would be amenable to this type of Instrumentation. The question 
of whether the matrices should be designed so that they simply require a 
vlKH'kmark in the appropriate cell or whether they should be designed so that 
ilie rt'sptmdcnt must place specific* information in the appropriate roll has not 
been rosolved» Obviously, the former would be easier and more likely to elicit 
responses « while the latter would provide more Information. 

Other questions are being cast in a multiple-choice or closed format. 
This fs possible when the Information desired is discrete and amenable to 
categorization that is explicit and easily understood. Again, this type of 
item is easier for the respondent to deal with, but sometimes compromises the 
data gathering power of the instrument. 

Finally, the project staff is considering including a limited number 
ot open-ended questions. Recognizing that these data are frequently haru to 
deal with, and that the respondents are likely not to invest a great deal of 
time in answering them, it appears that some of the desired information can 
be gathered in no other manner. Certainly, the number of this type of item 
will bo kept to the minimum. 

In light of the fact that there is a degree of overlap in the questions 
asketi in the various outline categories, no attempt will be made to keep the 
questionnaire consistent with the outline. Instead, the information will be 
solicited m the most economical fashion, and the translation of the information 
into outline categories will be performed at the time of data analysts. The 
prt>jeit staff is also convinced thdt by adhering to this strategy, the length 
of the quest ionnaire can be shortened and a maximum ar^ount of information can 
be K;uliore(1 with the minimum .imount or respondent effort. The current goal is 
to develop a questionnaire that will allow any respondent to complete it within 
a 111 iriv-mlnute time period* providing the necessary information is available 
to tile respt>ndcnt. 

Finally* plans include having the questionnaire professionally printed 
with 1 strong emphasis on an attractive, easily understood format. Hopefully, 
this will elicit a higiier degree of response. All respondents will be offered 
thf^ privilege o{ receiving feedback in abstract form upon completion of the 
analysis of these data* Anonymity, of course, will be assured. 
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Syracuse University, in conjunction with the IJ. S. Office of Tduca- 
tiofi, i^ condut.tinq a study of the Teacher Center movement in American 
I *luC(jtion. 

For the purpose of our study, we have developed the followinq aeneral 
dofim.ion of Teacher Centers: 

A place or places where a program exists that offers 
educational personnel (in-service teachers, pre- 
service teachers, administrators, para-professionals, 
etc) the opportunity to share, to have access to a 
wide ranoe of resources, and to receive specific 
training. 

This particular definition was generated, not because it adds closure 
to tho concept of a Teacher Center, but rather because it clearly suggests a 
vprv opon concept in need of information. The essential elements in this 
<l€>finition are that a Teacher Center is a place for educational personnel, 
with resources and training. The term place and the term program are used 
in the most qeneral sense. A place may be a school system or a university, 
whilo a program may be as limited as a two-day workshop, as long as it is 
(lesiqne<l for educational personnel, provides some type of resources, and has 
A traininq intent. 

In addition to this definition, four general areas have been selected 
rind developed as organizers for describinq Teacher Centers. After surveying 
thr Hterdture, it appears that the significant topics can logically be 
placed into one of these four categories: 

1 . Governance and Administration 

This area deals not only with the day-to-day administration 
of center or a program, but also with the method for maHng 
and implementing policy, and the linkages with institutions 
outside of the home institution. 
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?. Prot|»\iit; 

Ihf p»oq,ar, cdte-iory 6ee>}% with such questions a<, . What typr-s 
of |»ro(irdfns ,\rf> offered, i.e., the content, duration, and 
timin»).'' Who are the clients? Who. are the implementers? And 
how are the prograns evaluated? 

financial Aspects^ 

Any question dealing with financial Support for centers or 
prorjranis is covered in this section. Topics such as the 
'•.nurce of funds, the amount of funds or percentage of total 
hudqet u constitutes, the financial linkages with other 
institutions and agencies and the "quality" of support 
(hard, soft, in-kind) are covered. 

4. facil ities and Personnel 

inp of the major drawbacks in studying centers is that many 
institutions have not chosen a location and called it a 
rescher Center." In this section the question of "place" 
13 covered. Al^o data will be gathered that permit a better 
understand! m of who staffs centers, and how much emphasis 
I'; placed on the various resources and activities of the 
Cfrnter. 

>.'e are askinrj you, as a person knowledgeable and experienced in the 
aroa of .eacher Education, to help us. We would appreciate it if you could 
Identify for .js institutions or even people whom you know to be active in 
the area of eacher Centers (as described above). At this time, we are not 
seeking 3 description or an analysis but merely a nomination. We have 
enclosed a fonn and a return envelope for your convenience. 

Thant you for taUnn the time to respond to this request. If you 
have any questions, please feel free to contact us directly. 

Sincerely yours, 




ir. 

Primary Investigator 

Albert J. Leonard 
Research Associate 



SIV/A.IL/SC 
Enc. : A' above 
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NOMINATIONS FOR TEACHER CENTER STUDY PROJECT 



Hwm of Institution or Projtet 


Addrtti 

(If knoMn) 


Contact Person 
(If known) 









Signed 
Title 



Address 
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lollowinq is a list of oil those to whom the letter roquestinq 
noninations of teacher center-type programs was sent. This list includes 
all those to whom the original nominating letter was sent as well as 
those nominated by the original nominators. This latter group comprised 
a "second generation" nominating list who were also requested to nomin- 
ate to us center-type programs. Consequently, there are many more 
nominators than there were centers nominated to us from our Select 
Sample. 

★ 

*** 
***** 
******* 
** ** 
*** *** 
** ** 
******* 
***** 
*** 
* 



Dr. John Hill, Alabama State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 

Ms. Roberta Dowel! , Alaska State Department of Education, Juneau, Alaska 

fir. Chcirles Ardolino, Arizona State Department of Education, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

fir. Austin Z. Manner, Arkansas State Department of Education, Little Rock, 

Arkansas 

rir. rielvin Suhd, Advisory for Open Education, Los Angeles, California 

fls. Mary London, Creative Environment Learning Center, Los Angeles, 
Cal ifornia 

Mr. John Favor, Professional Development Center, Oakland, California 

ilr. Eli Cower, Emotional Learning, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal i fornia 

^^s. Amity Buxton, Teachers' Active Learning Center, San Francisco, 
California 

Dr. Robert f^eisenholder, Colorado State Department of Education, Denver, 
Colorado 

Dr. Otto Ruff, Colorado State Department of Education, Denver. Colorado 

Mr. David Hawkins, Mountain View Center for Environmental Education, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Ms. Corinne Levin, The Teacher Center, Nev/ Haven, Connecticut 

fis. Helen P" Corleto, Teacher Interactive Learning Center, Hartford, 
Connecticut 
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Ms. Mary finn, Pol low- Through Program, Hartford, Connecticut 

Dr. Peter i oPresti , Connecticut State Department of education, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 

nr. Alexander Plante, Connecticut State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Mr. rdward Weinswig and Ms. Marilyn Schaffer, Institute on Open Educa- 
tion, University of Hartford, West Hartford, Connecticut 

Mr. Cugene N. Dailey, Delaware State Department of Public Instruction, 
Dover, Delawdre 

Dr. Joseph D, Moore, Delaware State Department of Public Instruction, 
Dover, Delaware " 

Ms. Helen P. Bain, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. James W. Becker, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. David Darland, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. James T. Guines, State Department of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. David Selden, American Federation of Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

Ms. Kathy Adams, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Alan Schmieder, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Dr, James Steffensen, Teacher Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Ms. Linda Lutansky, Council of the Great City Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. John W. W, Patrick, Florida State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Mr. John S. Staples, Florida State Department of Education, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

Mr, :Jorm Dodl, School of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

rir. Don Orlowsky, School of Education, University of South Florida, 
Tampa, Florida 

Dr. J. W. M. Leach, Georgia State Department of Education, Atlanta, 

Georgia 

nr. Ted R. Owens, Georgia State Department of Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Mr. Charles Johnson, School of Education, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 

Mr. George D. L. Mau, Hawaii State Department of Education, Honolulu, 
Hawai i 

Teacher Renewal Center. Boise, Idaho 

Mr. George H. Hunt, Idaho State Department of Education, Boise, Idaho 
Ms. Marguerite Bloch, Educational Facilities Center, Chicago, Illinois 
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Mr. Lee Lonsberry* Illinois State nepartnient of Education, Springfield, 

n 1 i rjo i s 

Dr. Clifford Crigshy, Indiana St.ito Department of hlucation, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana 

Mr. David Schreur, Iowa State Department of Education, Des Moines, Iowa 

Ms. Eileen Heinen, Kansas State Department of Education, Topeka, Kansas 

Ms. Louise Cassady, Kentucky State Department of Education, Frankford, 
Kentucky 

Dr. James DeLee, Louisiana State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 

Mr. Robert P. Ho, Maine State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine 

Mr. David Day, Maine School Administrative District 3, Unity, Maine 

Mr. Harold L. Cohen, Institute for Behavioral Research, Silver Spring, 
Maryland 

Or. Howard C. Allison, Maryland State Department of Education, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

nr. Edward Yeomans, Greater Boston Teacher Center, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

The Teacher Center, Dorchester, Massachusetts 

Mr. George Hein and Ms. Norellen Stokley, Education Development Center 
Open Education Advisory, Nevjton, Massachusetts 

Pittsfield Teacher Center, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Workshop for Learning Things, Watertown, Massachusetts 

fir. Allan Leitman, Advisory for Open Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Mr. Bruce MacDonald, The Boston Children's Museum, Boston, Massachusetts 

Mr. Dwiqht Allen, School of Education, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Dr. Lawrence E. Dennii, Massachusetts Department of Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Ms. (sther Osnood, Independent School Bulletin, Boston, Massachusetts 

Mr. David itzpatrick, Massachusetts State Department of Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Mr. Patrick McCarthy, Massachusetts State Department of Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Mr. Warren Lawrence, Regional Enrichment Center, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Mr. Bruce Berke, School of Education, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Mr. Ed Pfau, Michigan State Department of Education, Lansing, Michigan 
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Dr. Patricia J. noralski, Minnesota State Department of Education, 
St. Paul , Minnesota 

nr. Russpll J. Crider, Mississippi State Department of Education, 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Ms. Emily Richard, The Learninq Center, St. Louis, Missouri 

Ms. fiail Johnston and Ms. Mary Watkins, The Learning Exchange, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Dr. Paul Greene, Missouri State Department of Education, Jefferson 
City, Missouri 

Mr. A. J. Thonas, Montana State Department of Education, Helena. 
Montana 

Mr. Gerald Sughroue, Nebraska State Department of Education, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

Mr. Merlin D. Anderson, Nevada State Department of Education, Carson 

City, Nevada 

Ms. Helen Huqhes, Nevada State Department of Education, Carson City, 
Nevada 

Mr. Harvey F. Harkness, Nevi Hampshire State Department of Education, 
Concord, New Hampshire 

Ms. Kathleen deBen, Princeton Regional Schools, Princeton, New Jersey 

Ms. Freda Price, New Jersey State Department of Education, Trenton, 

New Jersey 

Mr. Jin Pierce, New Mexico State Department of Education, Sante Fe, 
flew Mexico 

Ms. Helen Westcott, New Mexico State Department of Education, Sante Fe, 

New Mexico 

Ms. Ann Cook and Mr. Herb Mack, Community Resources Institute of the 
City University of New York, New York, New York 

Mr. Floyd Page, Creative Teacliing Workshop, New York, New York 

Mr. James Wiley, The Teachers Inc., New York, New York 

Mr. Mortimer Kreuter, Bayshore/Stony Brook Teacher Center, Stony Brook, 
New York 

Ms. Lillian Weber, Workshop Center for Open Education, City College, 
New York, New York 

Mr. Alvin Lierheimer, New York State Education Department, Albany, 
New York 

Mr. Stephen K. Bailey, Syracuse University Research Corporation, 

Syracuse, New York 

Ms. Mrirjorie Mdrtus, Division of Education and Research, Ford Founda- 
tion, fiew York, New York 

Mr. Bruce Joyce, School of Education, Columbia University, New York, 
New York 
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Or. Vincent C. Gazzetta, New York State Education Department, Albany. 

•low York 

Dr. .laiiio--, Conin-., School of I duration. Syracuse University* Syracuse, 
:'nu Yorl 

Dr. Thomas Clayton, School of Tducation. Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York 

fir. Albert H. Teich, Syracuse University Research Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, New York 

Mr. tlohn S. Reynolds, Appalachian State University, Boone, North 
Ca rol ina 

Mary Ann Pike and Ms. Julia Saunders, Isabelle Wyche School Teacher 
Center, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Mr. Richard Ray, Learning Institute of North Carolina, Durham, North 
Carol ina 

Mr. James T. Rurch, North Carolina State Department of Education. 
Raleinh, North Carolina 

rir. Harvey Schilling, North Dakota State Department of Education, 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

Mr. James Tanner, Cleveland Board of Educatin, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mr. Bernard C. Miller, Ohio State Department of Education, Columbus, 

Ohio 

Mr. Oeorqe E, Dickson, School of Education, University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Mr. Winian Wayson, Department of Educational Development, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

Mr. Ronald Carpenter, Oklahoma State Department of Education, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

Mr. James Beaird, Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 

Mr. William A. Jenkins, School of Education, Portland State University, 
Portland, Oregon 

Ms, Trudy Johnson, Teacher Works, Inc.. Portland, Oregon 

Dr. Del Schalock, Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 

Dr. Willard Bear, Oregon Board of Education, Salem, Oregon 

Ms. Marie 0. Terualon, District Six Advisory Center, Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania 

Mr. Horcon Southworth, School of Education, University of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburq, Pennsylvania 

Dr. James S. Porter, Pennsylvania State Department of Education, 
llarrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Donald Rasmussen, Philadelphia Teacher Center, Philadelphia, 
Pennsyl vania 
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Mr. Roner Aubin. Rhode Island State Department of Education, Providence, 
Rhode Kl<uid 

Mr. Kenneth I'. Mellor, Rhode Uland State Department nf l.ducation. 

Providence, Rhode Island 
Mr. John F. Maynard, South Carolina Department of Lducation. Columbia. 

South Carol ina 

tK. Cleo Kosters. University of South Dakota, Vemn'llion, South Dakota 
Mr. Phil Vik, Department of Public Instruction, Northern State College, 

Aberdeen, South Dakota 
nr. Peter Toohey, Department of Public Instruction, Pierre. South Dakota 

Ms. N.iot'ii Spauldinq, Department of Public Instruction, Black Hills 

State College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Mr. Roy Roberts, Tennessee State Department of Education, Nashville, 

Tennessee 

Director, Teacher Center, The University of Texas at El Paso, El Paso, 

Texas 

Director, Teacher Center, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 

Ms. Ann Kieschnick, Dallas Educational Renewal Center, Dallas, Texas 

nr. Robert Houston, College of Education, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas 

Mr. Thomas l. Ryan, Texas State Department of Education, Austin, 

Texri*; 

Mr. James Kidd, School of Education, West Texas State University, 
Canyon, Texas 

Dr. Vere A. McHenry, Division of Instructional Support Systems, 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mr. P.nh Watrou*; and Ms. Cope Craven, Brattleboro Teacher Resource 

renter, Crattleboro, Vermont 
rr. r.ill Steol , Molly Stark School, Bennington, Vermont 
Mr. Robert B. Vail, Vermont State Department of Education, Montpelier, 

Vermont 

nr. A. Gordon Drooks, Virginia State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Vi rgi nid 

Dr. Wendell Allen, Washington State Department of Education, Olympia, 
Washington 

Mr. Thomas McGinnis, West Virginia State Department of Education, 

Charleston, West Virginia 
•V. Pau} H. DeVore, West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virninia 
Or. Phil r. Taylor, VJest Virninia State Deoartment of Education, 

Charleston, West Virginia 
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Dr. Lond Rodman, Wisconsin State Department of Education, Madison, 

Wi'",«"onsin 

Mr. .l.»c.^ Kc.in. Sdtool of IducUion. University of Wi'.consin, M.idisnn, 
Wi'.f.off, in 

fir. nmor L. Rurkhard, Wyoiiiinq State Department of fducation, 
Cheyenne* Wyominq 
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Ct'iu r 1 1 Mi • ii i 1 II i v» i i t y 

M: . K.iy t. it'iHT 

\ort iio.Jsf.tM-n Ml. Slalt^ Ci^l lo^o 
Ciiir,i^.;o* i I 1 i no is hOf>J^j 

,l.imt»s St ol IvMiborj* 

Wi M iMisin hiiprovt'ru'nl Program 

Ihnvi-rs i Iv i)f WiSi\Misiti 

) WiUh .\{ ion lUii Idinv; 
M,4iii svMi , W i sv ;>ns i n 

ToJciK r Ci nLiT Director 

Mad i SiMi , V# i s(*i)ns i n 

M. Vvtr \)c\\\u\l 
TiMCiUT c.'iU or l)i rect or 
/ 34 UniV4»rsity Avenue 
Mtid ison , W is< oPiS i n 

I)r, Robi*rr l.rir K.irson 
Col lop^e S.ml a Fe 
Santa Ft , Ni w Mexico 

l)i • Atilano A. Valencia 

Now Mcxii'o Hi^viland University 

l.as Ve^r.as, Moxioo 

l)r* Kii O.ird Lawrence 

Un i v-Mi'i i I V Now Mexico 

A I huqnorqiK* , New Mex i co 

fames i,*ntu'r 

Clovt land Area Centt r ff^r 

KduoaL i nial i'ersonnoJ Development 
C. love Ian 

I)r, l)«-nni^ H. Price 

l\ arhor !,Juoat i on Of nter 

Universitv of Cincinnati 

JOl Teachers College Building 

Cincinnvit i , Oh io 45221 

Or* Donald K'lrr 
U'acher Lducat ion (Mentor 
I'm. \i2^)^ Cniversity Tower 
2 is t & iau I i<l Avenue 
Cleveland, Oliio 441 15 



Dr . i 1 i\s W. \ i cih^ 1 s 

ill* \ I'du* it ion I 00 ! o 1 
KetU Si at i' \ \ i \ o! s ; t \ 
Divislv^a.ot Vocal tonai lAiucat ion 
l-duoat Ion \\\\ I I d i , Kn. 1 \ 
Kent» Ohio 4 4J4U 

Dr. Robert M, KiOKe 
Teaelier Kducalion CeiUi*r 
Ohio State University 
1885 Neil Avenue, Rtn, 122 
Columbus, Ohio 4 3210 

Mr. Paul Muntz 
Teacher Kducat ion Center 
University of Toledo 
Rm. 226, University Hall 
Toledo, Ohio 43606 

Edward J» Fox 

Greater Cleveland Teacher i:ducation Center 
Cleveland Commission on Higher Education 
1367 6th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

Office of Laboratory Experiences 
College of Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 20742 

Dr. Charles J. Staropoli 
College of Education 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 19711 

Charles l^rsen, Professor 

School of Education 

University of Wisconsin — Eau Claire 

Enu Claire, Wisconsin 54701 

Richard Rasmus sen 

University of Wisconsin/La Crosse 

School of Educat i on 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 54601 

LeiNore Murray 

Shorewood Element ary Schoo 1 
1 105 Shoreweod Bl vd. 
Hiidison , Wisconsin 33705 

Cameron Smi ti) 
Inst ruct ional Ui rector 
Racine Unified !)i strict No. I 
2230 Northwestern Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 33404 
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Warren Schollaort, Principal 
CedarburR Public School 
ParkfloKI Klomontary School 
Ci?vKirl)ur^s Wisconsin 5JvN{)b 

Alan Wo It 

Erie* Pennsylvania 1^)507 

Dr. Annette R. Guenther 
Curriculum Specialist/Bucks 
IntennetL Unit 22 
Administration Building 
Dijylestown, Pennsylvania 18901 

Dr. Richard Wo 11 In 

Southeast Minnesota State College 

Marshal 1 , Minnesota 

Dr. Allan Sullivan 
University of Minnesota 
College of Education 
Minneapol is , Minnesota 

Dr. Philip Richards 
College of St. Scholastica 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Ms. June Elliot 
C^Force Action Center 
Lyndonvil le , Vermont 

Frank Watson 
A Plai'o to Learn 
Waterman *ilding 
University Vermont 
Bur 1 i HR t on , rmont 

Ms. Marion Stroud 
Alternative* Tducation Project 
HlnesbufR Central School 
Hinesbur^, Vermont 05461 

Melvln Suhd 

Early Cliildhood Education Study 

955 South Western 

Los Angeles, C^lifornia 90006 

Mr. Booker Rice 

Louisville Consortium — Teacher Corps 
Brown Education Center 
675 South 4Lh Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 40202 



Dr* J* Michael Dairs 
Western Carolina University 
Teacher Corps 

Cullowee, North Carolina 28723 
Dr* Don Lemon 

University of North Dakota | 
Teacher Corps 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 56201 ^ 

Dr. Bill Orman ^ 
Prairie View A & M College 
Prairie View, Texas 77445 

Dr. J» Allen Pete 
Albany State College 
Teacher Corps 
Albany, Georgia 

Dr. Patricia Hef fernan-Cabrera 
University of Sourtheru California 
Phillips Hall of Education 
Los Angeles, California 

Roger Paukratz 

Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 66801 

John Masla 
SUNY at Buffalo 
1300 Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 

Jackie Lougheed 
Oakland University 
Rochester, Michigan 4tt063 

Dr. W, R, Stw^ng 
Teacher Development 
Texas Southern University 
3201 Wheeler HaU 
Houston, Texas 77004 

Dr. Paul Devoro 

Training Program for Teachers Curricu 

Res. and Resource Center 
W. Virginia University 
Morgantown, W, Virginia 

Robert Avery 

Connecticut Staff Development Council 
1450 Whitney Avenue 
Hamden, Connecticut 
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Dr* Henry Ktnruuiy, Director 

St uUeni Trach In^ 

Col livue i;«hi4Mi ion 

MI igan "I lit Iji I V4' I s 1 1 V 

Last Lansing'. » Mii iil win ♦rthj J 

Dr, Bernard Sihwart/. 
Trenton Stale College 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

Mr* Paul Winkler 
Education Improvement Center 
Claaboro-^Woodbury Road 
P.O* Box 426 

Pitman ♦ New Jersey 08071 

Susan Powers, Director 
Teacher Center (Central Srhool) 
13 Trowbridge Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Eli Bower, Director 
Emo 1 1 on a 1 Learning 
4419 Tolman Hal I 

University of Cai 1 fornla/Berkeley 
Berkeley, California 94704 

Mary London, DIriutor 

Creative llnvir.Mi. Learning Center 

187f> E. Finvstcnt' lllvd. 

Los Angeles, California 90001 

John Favor, Director 

Prof ess loiia 1 lopnent Center 

3J40 Peralta Street 

Oakland, California 94608 

Edward Welnswlg U Marilyn Schaffer, Dire 

Institute on Open Education 

University nf Hartford 

200 Blooinfield Avenue 

West Hartford, Connecticut 06117 

Teache r Renewa i Cen t e r 
Highland Fallout SheJter 
Boise Schools 
1207 W. Fort Street 
Boise, ldal)o H'J702 

Marguer i tc li : > 1:1 , in rt cL^ir 
tdurat lona i Pr n>r/iins 
hducat Ly^'i^A 1 Vak i ; i t i */s Ct iUor 
223 N. Miciiigan Avenue 
Chicago, liJinois 60601 



Harold L. Cohen, Director 
Institute for Behavioral Research 
2429 Linden Lane 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Pltt8fh::d :eacher Center 
Central Annex 
Second Street 

Plttsfieidy Massachusetts 01201 

J, Bruce Burke, Director 

Michigan State Reg* Teacher Center 

518 Erlkson Hall 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

Werner Felg» Director 
Scarsdale Teachers Institute 
Scarsdale High Schoo 
Pose Road 

Scarsdale, New York 

Dr. I. J. K. Dahl 
Center for Teaching and Learning 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 58201 

Dr. Berton Nygern 
Grand Forks Public Schools 
EPDA Teacher Training Project 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 58201 

Dr. Glenn Melbey 

Fargo Public Schools 

EPDA Teacher Training Project 

Fargo, North Dakota 5810? 

ors Virgil Gehring 

North Dakota State University 
Director of Extension Service 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102 

Blair Low 

Weber State College 
Ogden, Utah 

Eldon Puckett 

Brigham Young University 

i^rovo, Utah 

Anne Christensen, Principal 
The McPhee Elementary School 
820 South 15th Street 
Lincoln Nebraska 68508 
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Ur, James Swick, Director 
CUTi: Program 

Dr. KMin i^»ttls 
Col Ic^v o\ lAlucatlon 
T^xas Cliri-itian University 
Kort Worth, Texas 

Dr. Dwaytu- Kingory 
Director of Teacher Centers 
Dallas Independent School District 
3800 Ross Street 
Dallas^ Texas 

Dr. Jim Kidd 

Col lt»ge of Education 

West Texaj) State University 

Canyon, Texas 

Mr. :4eweii Holland 

Stephen F. Austin University 

Nacogdoches, Texas 

Trtidy Joiinson & David Meslrow 
The Teacher Works, Inc. 
M M^ N. K. 20Lh Avenue 
I'orL Lind, Oregon 97212 

Ms. M.iri iet Dee I 

Mel t i»r CoMTitv Te.icher Education Center 

1 \20 ih-Mkt»r Avenue 

rrin et West VirRinia 2A740 

Dr. Naucv I'riselac 

Harrison County Teacher Education Center 

301 W. Main Street 

Clarksburg, West Virginia 26301 

Dr, Bernard Queen 

Marshall-Cabell Teacher Education Center 
Department of Curriculum & Instruction 

Teachers College 
Marsha 1 1 University 
Huntingti^n, W. Virginia 25701 

Kathleen Delien, Coordinator 
The Wedn^hiday Program 
VA). box 7 11 

P r i n ( c t * M 1 K e 5.', i o n a I Schools 
PriniOton, New Jersey 085A0 



James Wiley, President 
The Teachers, Inc. 
2700 Broadway 
New York, New York 10025 

James Collins, Director pro tem 
Syracuse Teacher Center 
200 Slocum Hall 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

John S. Reynolds, Director 
Appalachian Training Center 
Appalachian State University 
Boone, North Carolina 28607 

James Tanner , Director 

Cleveland renter /Educ. Personnel Devpmnt* 

Cleveland Board of Education 

1380 E. Sixth Street 

Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

James Beaird, Director 
Teaching Research 
Todd Hall 

Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth, Oregon 97361 

Bill Steel, Director 
Curriculum Workshop 
Molly Stark School 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 

Bob Watrous & Cope Craven 
Curriculum Materials Workshop 
Brattleboro Teacher Resource Center 
Green Street School 
Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 

Corlnne Levin, Coordinator 

The Teacher Center 

425 College Street 

New Haven, Connecticut 06511 

Warren Lawrence, Director 
Regional Enrichment Center 
1819 E. Milham Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 

Gail Johnston & Mary Watkins 
Co-Directors , Learning 
P.O. Box 7087 

Kansas City, Missouri 64113 
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Richard Ray, Director 
Learning Institute 

of North CariiUna (LINC) 
1006 Lamond Street 
Durham, N. Carolina 27701 

Marcus Foster, Director 

&ay Area Coop. Teacher Center 

Oakland, California 

Walter G. Turner 

Personalized Instruction Center 

Boulder, Colorado 80301 

Lucille Jorden 
General Teacher Center 
Atlanta Public Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Dr. David Brant, Director 
Teacher Renewal Center 
Boise, Idaho 33702 

Marguerite Bloch, Director 
Educational Facilities Center 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Sol Cohen 
Mate Project 
Clark University 
Worcester , Massachusetts 

Marsha We i I 

Kruce Joyce Reservoir Instructional 

System, Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

M. Julian West, Actg. Director 
Response to £duc« Needs ProJ* 
2250 Railroad Ave., S.E* 
Washington, D. C. 20020 

Ms. Alice Butler, Director 
Tchr. Ed* Ctr. , Whittier Elem. 
3th & Sheridan Sts., N.W. 
Washington « D*C. 20011 

Joe Wats'^n* Director 
The Portrnl Srhool 
Langley Jr. High School 
FirsL and 1 SLi>., N.E* 
Washington, D*C. 20002 



James Taylor, Acting Director 
Center for Educ. Advancement 
Hreaidential Building, Rm* 900 
A15-12th Street, N.W* 
Washington, D.C* 2000A 

Walter Brooks, Director 
Instructional Development Institute 
Educational Media Center, Twining Bldg. 
3rd and N Streets, N.W« 
Washington, D*C. 20001 

Eugenia Kemble 

United Federation of Teacher 

(Teacher Center) 

260 Park Avenue South 

Mew York, New York 10010 

Michael Andrew 
University of New Hampahire 
Department of Education 
Durham, New Hampshire 

Delaar Goodwin 

Regional Education Center 

Hanover, New Hampahire 

Leon Lakln 

North Country Educ. Services 
Gorham, New Hampshire 

Dr. Stanford Stensen 
Augu.'^tana College 
(Teacher Continuation Center) 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Dr. Richard Herah 

c/o Dr. George E* Dickson 

College of Education (Teacher Center) 

University of Toledo 

Toledo, Ohio A3606 

Dr. Lawrence R. Perney 
E. Cleveland City Schools 
15305 Terrace Rd« 
E. Cleveland, Ohio 44112 

Andrew Viscovitch 

Bay Area Teacher Center 

Administration Bldg. 

1025 2nd Avenue 

Oakland, California 94606 
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Dr. FranV Ycager 
Louisville Public Schools 
506 W. Hills Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 40208 

Dr. Kyle K I Hough 
Texas Educational Agency 
Texas State Dept. 
AuAtin, Texas 

Beth Chadboume 
Teacher Resource Center 
502 W. Curling Drive 
Boise, Idaho 83702 

Mary Watkins, Director 
Learning Exchange 
P. 0. Box 7087 
Kansas City, Mo. 64X13 

Dr. Bill Fibklns, School Coordinator 
Bayshore Teacher Center 
Bayshore Jr. High School 
393 Brook Avenue 
Bayr»^ore. N. Y. 11706 

Dr. John Musslnex 
Eastern Region Teacher Ed. Ctr. 
Mineral County Board of Ed. 
Keyser, W. Virginia 26726 

Mr. Harry Lain^ 

Region V, Teacher Ed. Ctr. 

1210 13th Avenue 

Parkersburg, M. Virginia 26101 

Dr. Richard Hutchinson 
REgion VX, Teacher Ed. Center 
W. Liberty State College 
Bartelle Hall 

Wheeling, W. Virginia 26074 

Kenneth P. Mellor, Director 
Rhode Island Teacher Center 
R. I. Department of Education 
25 Hayes Street 
Providence, R. I. 02908 

Ms. Marjorlc Gatchell 
Staff Developer 
Follow-Through Project 
1700 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 



Director 

The Teacher Center 
A25 College Street 
New Haven, Conn. 

Bonnie Brownstcln & David Bole 

City College, Workshop Center/ Open Ed. 

Room 3, Shepherd Hall 

City College, 140th St. & Convnt. 

New York, New York 10031 

Vito Perrone 

C«iter tor Teaching & Learning 
University of N. Dakota 
Grand Forks, N. Dakota 85201 

Virgil Howe 

International Center for Educ. & Devpmt. 
16161 Ventura Blvd. 
Encino, California 91316 

Director, Okla. Coop, for Clncl. 

Bi^er. in Teacher Education 
Tulsa Public Schools 
P. 0. Box 45208 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74145 

Or. Dealous Cox, Superintendent 

South IMpqua S.D. lt>19 

P. 0. Box 469 

Byrtle Creek, Oregon 97457 

Dr. Kenneth Erlckson, Director 
Bureau of Ed. Research 
College of Education 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 

David Dey 

Teacher Ed. Renewal Program 
Maine Sch. Admlnls. Dist. #3 
Unity, Maine 

Dr. Wm. Fibkins, Coordinator 
Bayshore-Stony Brook Teacher Center 
143 Suydam Lane 
Bayport, Long Island, NY 

Dr. J. Donald Hawk 
Georgia Southern Consortium 
Georgia Southern College 
Statesboro, GA. 30438 
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Dr. Lucille Jordan , Director 
Atlanta Teacher Corps Consortium 
Atlanta Ins true. Serv. Center 
2930 Forrest Hill Drive 
Atlanta, Cporgla 303S5 

Ronald L. Sergeant, Coordinator 
Teacher Inservice Reg. Enrichment 

Center, P. 0. Box 2025 
1819 E. Milhan Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 

Dr. H. C. Southworth 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 15218 

Sr. Nancy Salisbury, Hd. Mstrs. 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
1177 King Street 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830 

Prof. Vincent Rogers 
School of Education 
University of Connecticut 
Storra, Connecticut 06208 

Mr. John Melser 

Public School 3 

490 Hudson Street 

New York, New York 10014 

Mr. William Bett, Director 
Center for Environmental Studies 
675 W. 252d Street 
Bronx, New York 

Director, Phlla. Teachers Center 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
219 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Penn. 19017 

Mr. Herbert Steffens 
Western State Small Schools Pjt. 
State Department of Education 
Carson City, Nevada 897C1 

Williani Hammer 

Churchill County Tit. Ill Center 
Churchill County School District 
Fallon, Nevada 89406 

Dcaa Philip R. Fordyce 
College of Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 33206 



Dr. Roger E. Wilk 
College of Education 
University of Southern Florida 
Tampa, Florida 33620 

Dr. Robert R. Wlegman 
College of Education 
Florida Atlantic University 
Boca RAton, Florida 33432 

Dr. Billy J. Willlaais 
Assoc. Vlce-Pres. for Education 
Unlvereity of W. Florida 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 

Ms. Ann Kiescbnick, Director 
N. Dallas Teacher Educ. Center 
3700 Ross Av«Me 
Dallas, Texas 75204 

Dr. John Austin 

Tyler Teacher Center 

Austin State University College 

Nacogdoches, Texas 

Dr. Thonae C. Fitch 
Joliet Teacher Educ. Center 
420 N. Raynor Avenue 
Joliet, Illinois 

Dr. William Harlan, Coordinator 
Birdie Alexander Teacher Ed. Center 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Dr. Wesley Earp, Coordinator 
H. W. Longfellow Teacher Ed. Center 
North Texas State University 
Dallas, Texas 

Dr. Richard Slmms, Contact Coordinator 
G/Pinkston Secondary Center 
North Texas State University 
Dallas, Texas 

Dr. Robert L. Windham, Jr. 
Coordinator 

Ascher Silberstein Teacher Ed. Center 
East Texas University 
Dallas, Texas 

Dr. Eva P. Lewis, Coordinator 
H. S. Thompson Teacher Ed. Ctr. 
Bishop College 
Dallas, Texas 



Dr. Paul W. Devote, Director 
AppAlachla Teacher Center 
690 ITA, College of Hum. Res. & Edu. 
Uaat Virginia University 
Morgantown. W. Virginia 26S0S 

Helen DlCorelete 

Teacher Interactive Learning Ctr. 
315 Hudson Street " ^ 

Hartford, Cotm. 06106 ^ 

Hary Finn 

Follov-'nirough Trng. Center 

315 Hudson St. (Clark St. School) 

Hartford, Conn. 06106 

Ks. Lillian Ransom 

Head Start Teacher Center 

315 Hudson St. (CXark St. School) 

Hartford, Conn. 06106 

Robert Houston 
University of Houston 
College of Education 
Houston, Texas 77004 

Ms. Kathryn Maddox 
Kanawha County Teacher Ctr. 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, W. Virginia 25311 

Dr. Edward Fox 

Cleveland Comm. on Higher Ed. 
1367 E. 6th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

David Young 
University of Maryland 
Baltimore Campus 
Catonsville, Md. 21228 

Chandler Barbour 
Towson State College 
School of Education 
Towson, Maryland 21204 

Dr. George Finchum 
E. Tenn. University Teacher Corps 
Office of Field Exp. 6 Teacher Corp 
Johnson City, Tenn. 37601 

Dr. Charles K. Franzen 
Emory University 

Atlanta Area Teacher Ed. Service 

Thompson Hall 

Atlanta, Georgia 30322 
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Dr. Lowell Tornqulst 

Southwest Minnesota State College 

Marshall, Minnesota 56258 

Don Moore 

Center for New Schools 
431 S. Dearborn Street 
Suite 1527 

Chicago, Illinois 60605 
John Nsrrlll 

Workshop for Learning Things, etc. 
5 Bridge Street 
Vatertown, Mass. 02172 

Edith Klausner 
District 6 Advisory Center 
Coulter & Morris Streets 
Philadalphia, Penna. 19144 

Gaorgtt E. Hain 

E^catlonal Devel^aent Ctr* 

Follow^through Project 

55 Chapel Street 

Newton, Mass. 02160 

Or. Amity Buxton, Director 
Teachers Active Learning Center 
ZSan Fran. State College Faculty, 

Research & Projects 
1600 Holloway Avenue 
San Francisco, California 94132 

Ms. Olive Covington, Director 
Advisory & Learning Exchange of the 

Associates for Rsnwl. in Ed. 
2000 L Street, N.W. Suite 205 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dr. Lore Rasmussen, Director 
Learning Centers Project 
Durham School 
16th and Lombard Streets 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19146 

Prof. Lillian Weber, Director 
Workshop Center for Open Education 
Rm. 6, Shepard Hall, City College 
Convent Avenue & 140th Street 
Mew York, Mew York 10031 

Dr. Ralph O'Brien 
Seattle University 
Seattle, Washington 
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Dr. Roland Lewis 

Eastern Washington State College 
Cheney, Washington 

Allan Lelcman & Judy Albaum 
Advisory for Open Education 
90 Sherman Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 021A0 

Floyd Page & Marlon Greenwood 
Creative Teaching Workshop 
45 Suffolk Street 
New Ynrk , New York 10002 

Don Rasmussen & Gina Hartell 
Philadelphia Teacher Center 
Durham School 
16th and Lombard Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19145 

Francis N. & David Hawkins 
Mt. View Center 
1511 University Avenue 
Ihiiversity of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Julia Saunders 

Isabella Wyche School-Center 
206 S. Poplar Street 
Charlotte, N. Carolina 28202 

Emily Richards Learning Center 
4504 Westminster Place 
St. Louis, Missouri 63108 

Mary Lela Sherburne 
Advisory & Learning Exchange 
2000 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Larry Parker 

Division of Curriculum & Instruction 
Clayton County Teacher Education Center 
Georgia State University 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Dr. Gilbert Shearron, Chairman 
Division of Elementary Education 
Teacher Education Center 
College of Education 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30601 



Or. John Co ley, Coordinator, Student Tch. 
DeKalb County Student Teaching Center 
DeKalb County Board of Education 
DeKalb County Courthouse 
Decatur, Georgia 30030 

Dr. Bruce Broderlus 

University of Northern Colorado 

Greeley, Colorado 80631 

Carl Zerger 

Jefferson County Public Schools 
809 Quail Street 
Devner, Colorbde 80215 

Mr. Milton Schmidt 
Cherry Creek Public School 
4700 S. Yosemite 
Englcwood, Colorado 80110 

Dr. Walter Turner 

Northern Board of Cooperative Services 
830 S. Lincoln 
LoQipont, Colorado 80501 

Dr. Bill Pugh 

San Juan Board of Cooperative Services 
Miller Student Center 
Fort Lewis College 
Durango, Colorado 81301 

Dr. Bob Melsenholder 

Colorado Department of Education 

201 E. Colfax 

Denver, Colorado 80203 

Dr. Richard Collier 

State University College of Buffalo 

1300 Elnwood Avenue 

Buffalo, New York 14222 

Dr. Dale Nitzschke 

State University College /Plat tsburg 

Plattsburg, New York 12901 

Dr. Frank Brady 
Elmira College 
Elmlra, New York 14901 



Dr. Ann Cook & Dr. Herbert Mack 
Community Resources 
270 96th Street 
New York, New York 

Dr* Hugh Balrd 

Hrigham Young University 

Provo, Utah 84601 

Ken Engelhardt^ Director 
Rural Teacher Corps 
Black Hills State College 
Spear fish, S. Dakota 57788 

Cleo Rosters, Acting Director 
S£ Learning Center 
University of South Dakota 
School of Education 
Vermillion, South' Dakota 57069 

Naomi Spauldlng, Acting Director 
Western Learning Center 
Black Hills State College 
Spearfish, Dakota 57783 

Phil Vik, Director 
Northeast Learning Center 
Northern State College 
Aberdeen, S. Dakota 57401 

Dr. Margaret R« Shannon 
Lowell State College 
Department of Education 
Lowell, Massachusetts 01854 

Ms. Helen G* Shaughnessy 
Worcester State College 
Department of Education 
Worcester, Mass. 01602 

Bruce MacDonald, Director 

Resource Center 

The Children's Museuir 

Jamalcaway 

Boston, Massachusetts 02130 

Edward Yeomans, Director 
Greater Boston Teacher Center 
131 Mt. Auburn Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02136 

Director 

The Teacher Center 

460 Talbot Avenue 

Dorchester, Massachusetts 02144 
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Dr. Homer Boroughs 
Unlvertity of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

Dr. Kenneth Antes 
Gonzaga University 
Spokane, Washington 



APPENDIX D 



STATES WHERE SPECIAL DECISIONS WERE MADE 
CONCERNING DEFINITION OF A SCHOOL 
SYSTEM FOR THIS STUDY 



This appendix lists those states for which a decision was made 
as to the kind of district which would be included In the study. Although 
no state directory of school districts caused the investigators any major 
difficulty some state systems do present their districts In unusual ways. 
Therefore it was necessary, In some cases to seek further advice from the 
state education department contact person. In all states, to the extent 
possible, schools and school districts of a special nature (such as armed 
forces dependents schools, vocational /technical schools, hospital and 
special education schools) were omitted from the study. 



Ohio 

Massachusetts 



Missouri . . 



Iowa 



West Virginia 



Oklahoma . . 



North Dakota 



Cities and exempted villages only. 

Nonunion and regional districts. In addi- 
tion, pages 4 and 81 of the state directory 
were blank due to a printing error. A com- 
plete directOf7 could not be obtained in 
time to be Included in the random selection 
process. Therefore It is estimated that 
12-15 school districts in Massachusetts were 
not included In the selection. These addi- 
tional districts would have yielded no more 
than two more districts for the entire sam- 
ple (school sample). 

Central Administrative Units, as provided by 
the State Department of Education contact 
person. 

High school districts only, on the advice 
of the State Education Department contact 
person. 

County districts, as provided by the State 
Education Department contact person. 

Independent school districts only, on the 
advice of the State Education Department 
contact person. 

High school districts only, on the advice 
of the State Education Department contact 
person. 
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APPENDIX E 
TEACHER CENTER STUDY SURVEY INSTRUMENT 




SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 



In.ttruattoria: 

• Use No. 2 PENCIL ONLY, 

• Be sure each mark is BLACK and completely fills the 
rectangular space. 

• Erase completely any mark you wish to change. 

Correct sample mark Q 

Incorrect sample marks Q 

f Please answer every question, using estimates where precise 
data are not available. 

• For write- In responses, please use only the space allotted. 

t If you would like an abstract of the results, please fill in 
and Include with your booklet, the enclosed mailing label. 

f Upon completion, please return the questionnaire at your 
earliest poesible convenience, using the pre- stamped 
envelope. 



THANK yOO 




StCllUN I 



1, VV^*? fh< m^Q uf t:i».* 'iO" .5U/>tty »n vvhic*i your rniii'^itjon ?s luCiJt'?o^ 

^. CtTV Of town i/v/Hi V 4 t^.m bU OQ'J (mu? ,i ^jhiirb) 
C Otv Of Ml.ODU t:i ?l)0.(inO (oot a .tibufb) 

t CilY «K town y^jth^vtf 500.003 (not d^jtiifc) 
i : Suburb of city •vitti )0u ihan 500.000 
f S'iburb of city with 500,000 or r^of? 



2 Thji t)u«%ttof^nairt •* b^ping s*?nt to schoct sysums d» well a* colleges and 
ltniv«fs«ttes As^reiporident to this que-tTionrt^ifv'. with which inititution 
if yoiif primary respontibdtiy ^ 

i. . hblic Scboji Sytt'rn 
b Coilf^^aor Unt^t>i<:ity 



r 

11 



If yoti fiHttd in pltast* iin^Aer n^m% 3 .ind 4; then go to Section M. If 
you fi!!«d tn please ans^v«>f at^n'i b throt.^h 9, then go to Section It 



J 



3. Pie*r.e fill in the box \\fui..h co»"^!>ponds to the tote! number of children 
enroUed *n the ichoui $y$tern which you represent 

a. Levs than 500 
b 500t(i2,SCO 

c ■ 7.500^5.0^': 
d. 5,000 to 10.000 
e Mori! than 10,000 



a. Preschool. KM-'ler j^rtLfn. ur Grjd -* t tl. Grade 3 

b. Cradfs 1 tl)roos^ 6 
C ' Grailei 7 tbrcu-M 9 

d Qfmin lOtHt 'tigt) 12 

r Po^t tiigh schoo! 

(Go tj Section II) 

S. Your College or Umve': ty is a. 

ai ^btklfHtituTion 
b. Private Instttuticn 



6. Pie^^ fill in the box vv^^ich vp'♦^s«fnts tne totr' enrollment of your 
imtftutior> 

a ' Uttthinl.oai 
b " I000rri5.0;j0 
c 5,000 rn lC,n30 
d Ja'500to2XOOf) 
e More than 20,0^0 



7 J 



\i v Uii tn Th^ box wh<v 
• 1 yo'if ir4f|fu'ti~'v 



:*t»'.t ' *csf.r jIv?!* th" Educ.it>on compon*»nt 



t» . EdiiCatig Ulrpirrnont or Oi¥>Mun 

c Educatio'i PfO'irji^ .v?:*>in rnolhtr 0<»pjrfm»rnt jr Diviiion 



ERLC 




8, PiM.i*!? fill in the bo?ces whici) represeni the total gf*idutf<e ^tntl under 
grjUt.attf enrollment m the fteld of educ^tioti. 

Gfjduat« Underf|riid Welti* 



Zero 
Lenth m 250 
»0to bOO 
SOO to 1.000 
1.000 to 5.000 
ffiaii 5,000 



9. Please fill in the bote or boxes yvhich best describe th« ViM-iety of Education 
program withm your initttution. 

a. ' Uiidef(raduaU Teacher Preparation Program 

b. |] Gndiiate Tiechir Preparation 

c Masier't program in Education in ateas other ttian Teacher Preparatiati 
d. |j SiKlfi yeer or Specialist Oegne Program in Education 

a* I Oocioral Program in Education 



SECTION II 

In this lection we are interested in learning about the nature of your In- 
Service or Teacher Center type Programltk). Many of the Questions are word 
•d at if one mvmr could ch aractari/e all activities f al hng withm this domain. 
Often, this is not the caie. Therefore, answer the items in ternrss of what ts 
typi cal, or what it aenertfly the case. AltlK>ugh the exceptions mey be of 

SeafTmportance, this type of data gathering technique is simply not flen 
to enough to d<nl with tf>em* 

10. Decisions about the content of the In Ser^/ice or Teacher Center Type 
Prof^am(s) activities typically are made by a 

a. \ QirectOf « ottier Administrator, or Administrative Committee 



b. 



r Committetf of institutional empioyecs ihit incluJn\ t^^chers as wall 
^ « idrrinistrjicr;. 



C 1] Comniitttf that includes inktiTution H r^-^ptavm as wt*ti ot^c s. e.Q , 
•fudents. community fcptei?nt4:ivas 

Represantativei from other In&titutiors (plei^e specify) 
d. J Other (pfteaie specify) 



11, Within the conte>it of vou» In Service or Tejcher Center type Programis). 
how many activities are currently in oper»tton? 



12. Some In Sen/ice or Teacher Center type Pfogramis) have rdther specific 
areas of focus (e g , team teaching, nxKiern Kience or math, affectiv* 



education): while other such programs simply make resources dvaildbte 
to teachers to be used as the t&^cher sees fit. Would you describe your 
progrm or programs generally as: 



a. 

b 



Thematic, i.e.. having a specific area of focus or thfnie 
|] Open, i.e.« providing rfsotirces but no specific ditection 
Both 



121 If you checked either a or c. please li^t up to five themes upon w 
special emp^^asis has bpen pldcci during this yo^r (e g. indivuJuj! 
inftruct<on, classroom man,ig??me''»t|, 



which 
zing 



(Cherk h^ro if support ed i*<!h*?r p iriu»tJy 
or entlffty -vifh t?nt«Tr!<^l fu'^.S(U&Of , 
Titl« I, Titl»j 11. etc 1^ 



b . 

d 

• 



"BSI com WMlAWr 



r 

Jllil 



PAGE 2 



7~3n:.i_ 



I 



t A ;.i.i*cftfd lOAHl th f . tifi^Dt of $k lU *n CMrnculuin 

t!. Focifi On othtT pf ofes; 4.4^1 mch ^ icf* improvt ment 
C«rmt€at(0«i« Ubof o5jOfiAt«.ni. anti human rtbuoni 

ittitttic Ifa^i 

14. In Service Or Teacher Center Type Progr*m(») activitiei - ^ | 
«re designed for. 1 I 1 J 

& tn wfvtce (ticNn ? n 

L li ii u L 



b F<^stfvict ttechtrf 
c. AuffliniStrataa 
Fdra proftvioftils 

e. Community p^rtiopints and^or Parvnts 

15, The fonowf*g tnctntivet are eveifable to In Service or 
Te*ch«r Cenicr type ProgramU) participants. 

a local cndtt toward tatiry incramtnt 
t. Univariity or Cotlegt credtt 
€. Oifect sifpfrd 

d ftfiaattd ttmt itam rtgjbr rerponsitxiitiai 
r ^omcantivt 

16 tn orcJ-f to partici;)i:e m In Sf;rv<ce or Tejchcf Center 

a. Pay tuition annstructicnai fev 

b. Pay for mattriaii u^ed m program 

€ 6«va up parwnai timt without compenution 



d. Attume rtfpoisibHit es far personal t«ptfnsrs (e.g . 
baoywtiar. meaii« m^itf^gp) 

17 In j-fvtceor Teacher Center type Pro^ramls) activ^ics 
ifeevituared 

a. ly icorci frgm $tand*rdj^ed t^'sts. observation instruments 
or Ot^ir dtvicei l^^t yield nuneMral scores, ' 

h By n^fic^^'^tnfi and op.n' jn; ai p/ojfam p;*r!ir.p30fs 

c Id perception and op»r^ on; of impl^me'itorx and 



P f! 
I L iJ iJ L' 



~ ' 1* r 

i; li t i: 



IE I:v.)!uation in yOur Ir^ Strv«Ctf or Tejther Centf^f lyj.*? Pro 
g^Jmi$) occurs for tnr purpose of providing inforn^tftion 
aboot teac^ieti t^>al s use<i ft^r dtc^ions concerning ro** 
tiHuifi err^pljy'Dvnt, salary , tenure ar,o |Kof«(iionji 
tfUvancerriiHit. 

19 In Service or T^.i^her C^ntt?r type Pio^rjm^s^ Act*yit»t.5 
«re schfdtiitil 

k (kriny the academic or ichooi year 
b. Ourmg the summer monttis 
€. During school hours 
d. Lata tftemoons and eventngs 
r Ofi weekends 

20. The In Service or Teacher Center type Programfs) acttvtties 
uae confultmti or irntructort from: 



« V w 4 



iJili 



a. OutiWe your Own tnititutionfs). 

b, Within your own tnstilutionfsK 

I ^ I fecilitiet. end resource people used in ttie In Ser- 

vice or Teacher Center type ProgremU) ere: 

^ *<^t**^ 10 participants independent of formel or plmnad 
actnrttiai 

b. y»d by participants indtpendent of formal or planned 
actmtiei 
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22 The physical facilities in which program acitvittes occur: 

a. Are a Khool district central office or instructional center. 

b. Are elementary or secondary schools. 

c. Are a university or college campus. 

!. u 1' L I ^^'»"0t owned by a school systtm or onivertfty/college. 

23 Does your In Service or Teacher Center type Programis) 
fiave permanent physical facihties? 

24 Given all of the participants who are involved in your 
In Service or Teacher Center type Programis) m a eel 
m\<j^ year. Htimete what percentage falls into each of x\k 
following categories: 

a. In service taachers 

b. Pre service teachers 

c. Administrators 
t I ^ ParaprofesSfon<fis 

I. Community partrripjnts and or parents 

25. Ectuca^ors us*? great variety of Uit^eh 10 identify iJ^eir 
In Service or Tedchcr Center typf Program(s), if they are 
labeled at all Does your prografTi have such a lijt*el? 

28 1 If yes. whit rs if? 
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20 t If co'Sn tium, A''jt to^iiioNor*s dirr i^vok^'J <by role): 





Uni¥friily or Cotligi 










Public SctuM* Systtm 






















ti 




StfptHfilffndtm, AtiAStaitt 


d- ^ NoA^ncMionat Agmy <p(e3it ipKify) 


ft itmin rMtratiitA ^muai 






i: 
I 




Otter etfilfil Adminittration l8v«l 




^^^fc^^ f gently l^^vl 


c 


1 
ll 


H 


c. 


BttMni Administrtfiott ImiI 


26.2 It consortium constituted: 


Unranltad Facuify Itvtl 




r 


n 
1* 




Comultaiit «f)d ^ jptnrtsory Itvtl 


i fj On <ff9iil htfiit riwth coitUKti 

b. Ftrmaity wifti wntttn AOftimcnn 






ii 






TtNlimi f «cylty Ifvtl 



C ;| Mtormilty through €Oopfr«ttv««^rtffn#mi 
4. 'I Otter (pitnf qjscify) 



27 ♦$ tHtre a bo^rt or coun.:i? ^^.ho?e mijof purpose is working with tht 
• In Set or Teachf Center type Program(sK set of pro 

Rims or sO»T^ aspvct lbr^«*of ' 
i yts ariswtr 27,1 and 27 ? If no go to 28) 



VCS NO 

i: 



2» 1 H itsrolt 

a. AJvfto'y on'v^ 

b Policy ma*' Mj' 

C . Admjn»Uf3tiv^.impiem«ni3ti¥f 

(dftUw<thraotM«9(la/ to daydttisiQn^p 

27.2 What IS the cot^pos^toM of tht board or council? (Fttl in the 
•lipropridtt boxes' 

a. lnst<tutioJ^j^ drtf^'n^ptfatorj 

b. »' Teachen 

C ^ TtKteri AKU'3tiOMftprtarniat.vfs 

« ;j Students (K 12) 

a, f Students (pr ^ via ice tejrhf rs) 



Nftnts 



|. H Community agency repfesentatives 



28. Is the person with primary «tLlni*niStratiie respon^ibttity for tht program 
fall tirnft m that capacity*^ vts 

0 !! 



28 1 no. wh»l perceit.ijo of tv$'h»' t>mt i» rtjvoted to this endttwor' 

•. ; 75% 

b. ' . SOK 



2S Ai«j, tp«C(<y the t<tte v/hicti best deicfibej his/her other 
rcipontib«tit'<>$ 
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2d Piciisr fill in the hex vJiich b^x describtfS the salary st;^^u\ nf the persi>'^ 
with mator rtspoDvhiliiy tor the In Service or Teacher CentOf type Pro 
ur^mls). Use tn« left harni coiurt^n if yw represent a university or cs^ 
lege, and the right hartd column if you repres4^t a publu: school « v ^^etn 
Only one boM should be filled m 



30, The 



The nerfon with m^or admlnittrattve responsibility for tt^ In Service or 
Teedter Cenitr type ProgramU) it directly responsible to (give title or 
role only): 



31 . This it«m deels with ttte question ''What tasks do the 
professional staff who implements the In Service or 
Toacher Ctnier type Programis) perform?" 

a TeacfictaiM 

b. Gofitfuctworkihops 

c. Consult individually «^ith ctitnts 

d. Fbrformclanroom observations 
a. Evaluate programtst 

I. Evaluate client performance 

g. Develop program materials and activiim 

K Otter (specify) 
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32. While some In Servrce or Teacher Center-type Program(s) will be staffed 
with full time personnel, many will utilii e staff on a part time bMis. 
Please fill in the foMowirtg box^s. using estimates when precise data is 
not available 

Time with In Service or Teacher 







Center- 


type Profl 


ram(s). 






75% 


sen. 


2ft\ 


IfSSVMf 1 


a. Number of admimstrjtive stall 
ificlyding person with ma|ur pro 
gram reipensibiiity. 










j 

1 

! 

i 

1 


b. Numter of non administrattve 
profeftDnil personnel. 










» 
1 

: 


c. Numter of non profesiional tup 
pert persoraief (e g.« secretary). 


■ 


1 






1 



SE<:HON HI CON HNurn 



f I ■ ^ ivtu'^'.'^ v*'^ "^rnf ,» ^mMk •rh'i'-t' systor^"* THt*K' i "^cl 







a 








to 




fllMftf f aCutly ||!Vtl 




c 








± 




(irt^m $ttt4tnt (ivti 









lion tfvtl 

Buildii>] AdfTttnistfatfon 
levtl 

CoAitiltaot and SuptrviV 
ofy level 



Teechiog FeGif<t> i«^ef 



34 vV^ .vo^*M liWf to krov vv^>it criteria are uy?d in setectmg pmfesstondi 
p« >in:t«; for vour In wO or Te.Kher Center type Prcqramts). Pie^te 
ra^'' ' 'e most «n';.o'Mnt cr»tert.^ suji;*st»ons by filing in a One (11 
irt ♦ t* *niw trt t**ti Wtt o* I'v. c'it^v»of> which iTiOSt tfnportent; A two (21 
ir- '^^^ Ir)*!. to t'^^ ictt of ciitv ion setOnj m "rportanc*, <inU a three 
M ' • '* t * ■ * r*i rJ iriu-U tf^p* i ij'it cntenosi. if any of 

y*.. *♦ rvrtv impfv n.ti t riTCT'*! <io HO* u;-?)'* !*" "»M thts please aJd 
ft and frtnk ihem 



a Co*'*.'V' iJv.«j»coJ de4f«?e. s^*f .fv *'ja degree required 



•ftJ"C'». <M*n»fr»»''ji rn;mber of years 



1 : 1 

c Art<*^*n.t*' ^;*ve v^peueMri}; m*n'r;on nunit«f years 



1 2 i 

f ?^or».) * ■ i.i-' r'if '.q' ' •n.i 
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)t tn s ^.ecfion <*rfj intLMe$fe<1 in lif.«rning about tt>e fm^iiCMl >isptfctikof 
, ,^ Im r.tfrvt::o Of Tf'icher Ce?^)irf typ*? Proqraui{s), Ple^s** tv sr)<?ciftc ?^ 
b!^ ^hen anw^rmg t^ese ciuestion^ Wht?repfecue J.)t:« rot avail 
ah»* **ttinitite<is»rc<:iri*tcty asyo^can If yotircpreient *iuniv<?rs»ty. floit«»rr 

ii^vj omit 36, If yon rep'^rsent a pubJic schogl syitem, p m 35 antJ 

Of> to 't#m 36 

35 We are int^restel in determining the total budget amount specified for the 
f ieiU of cducatitjn v^ithin you^ irisiitution. Please consider al\ fufKti that 
are available reqardk-ss of their source. This woutd bt the totel amount 
for your. (fill in one^ 



a. Scfiooi or Cotlage of Education 
b Department or Oiviiien o( Educattct 
c Education Pfn^am MMitHin enolhr Oepartmeet oi 0^ 
35. 1 The total tMidget amount is S , , , . 



35.2 What poriioo of chi^ above figure ii used to support In Service or Teacher 
Center type Proi^'amU)? Do not count your regular teacher education 
programs unless they are part of a Center type Program. 



The totdi amount if S 



36. We re interested in r<#Tvrm»ning th* total amount of your school System or 
school di^^uict budger. Please consider «iM funds that are available re^jfd 
le^s of their source. 

The tot^l budget amo jnt is S 



36.1 What portion of the above figi're is used to support In Service or 
Teacher Center-type Program(s)> 

The total amount is $ 
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Wed^e interested iti c^etcrmining the sources of fund$ \VhiCh support your 
in S-'^vtce or Teacher «*3ent9r type ProgramCs) as weli as tnc; proportion of 
f .Jb th4t come from these various sources Where prec s-? data are not 
0> »i ibie. please estimate as accurately as posf*:hl«. If youreprei^nt a cot 
>ge y university, do item 37 ond omit 33. II you represent a public ichool 
%i%\t^m, skip 37 and do 38. 



37 Ufing the figure you entered in 35 2 as a base, what portions of this 
amount are derived from the following sources: 



a Re^Mlar institutio'Ml O'jdget, n^t related to external grants or bt'dijetj;? 
4' Oil «r ;i^o<,) 
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^ A9ft«n 'he ftgurt •ntertfi in either 35 2 Of 36. 1 as d bane* «ve trt 
tntfftiteU in dttttrmtnin^ the ptrotntagc of this figuft ^^fpended in sup 
pOf* of vutjr In St r.ice or T«*ch«r Otnt«t typ« Pru^ram(»J CtttmM* 
to tHf n»#r«st otrcenTAG'* thf* portion of your budQtl t^st «• eitpefKlfd 
tn thf fot'O^mg cJtegor<?i (the )um of the percentages ehould not total 

iffundttof Ihit 
celVQery cofvie 
from •totally 
nperm iiudget 



Ts'' Kiin'in>eijufcw ttTjt is 1 e<ceit of min»es 
iper^T fnf your (jvtn instructt'^nel fr^ployefs 



C. fta^ . p' i' Hc^. a t'n'P'<vj!0'*. 
leti^ of the t *'ms 



d. Non Pfo( e» >o "^ f^ S t aff Includes aH parvonr?*! 
not ranSnire ri ^rofttf»o>idl fur whom mone^ 
iispeffT Utti.tiiy secrtfr as. ististanHdfidpara 

• !^V\-fLt*c^^ ttfl IncicJ? fhisc^tfjory til 
So/iffH ipePtTof re'it. ut'l t «*, na nte;ia»>ce, 
lenitafiof ser^ ' *$ aid JT^ef s^rvictt and 'or 
pfoducu mc9f%^t^ to Support tf^e p^yvicet pUnt 



liJfis foVjirif f ^ftg ar 3 pfocessing tnf Of '^3**on 
deiitnad tithes to contribute to tne f«aid in 
gentr^t uf to prowidf feedback to program 
cfienti CI penon^^l. 

• ^>*<>c N flahoot e^ dO'/e'^i^Jt'Ort Threat- 
egO'v -7jfs to d < p«p3< loVs^ t'eryned com* 
mu'iic^!!; pro jriH t^forti to others, to putilictze 
tfie proyjm fu prospective ci«ef^tf as weH as ro 
tnfoini t^^yefieral public of program activities 

fi. C'" •MiS'-i.np.^fl lnf:fuJesc*pS'ri»:urev for 
fej;«fT, f« lyU'^S subsr^ipr^ani r«f:':shmeots per 
dnffO a- '< Othi*' a'a.i' r<i ^-fnef^lly tlJSs^^t^^J 
a^cuppjrtive of pr s'^'n at»w<ti?s 
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THANK VOO FOR YOUR TIMF AND CONSIDERA nON IN COr.'PLET 
ING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. IF THERE ARE ANY FURTHER COM 
MENTS YOU WOULD CARE TO MAKE IN REGARD TO THIS STUDY 
OR ANY OF THE ISSUES COVERED IN THE OUESTlONNAlRE. THE 
REMAINING SPACE HAS SEEN PROVIDED FOR THAT PURPOSE AND 
WE WELCCME YOUR REMARKS. 



APPENDIX F 
COMPLETE SUMMARY OF MACHINE-READ DATA 



For complete sumry of machine-read data» contact: 



Syracuse Teacher Center Project 
403 Huntlnqton Hall 
Syracuse University 
150 Marshall Street 
Syracuse. New York 13210 
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APPENDIX G 
COMPLETE SUMMARY OF WRITE-IN DATA 



For complete sunmary of write-in data, contact: 



Syracuse Teacher Center Project 
403 Huntington Hall 
Syracuse University 
150 Marshall Street 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
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